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PART II 


The Kingdom: Present and Future 
FLOYD V. FILSON 


gps oF the New Testament are gen- 
erally agreed that in the teaching of 
Jesus the message of the Kingdom was 
central. Concerning the time of the King- 
dom’s coming, however, nothing remotely 
approaching agreement has been reached. 
This confusion roots in the fact that the 
gospels offer sayings of Jesus which seem 
mutually contradictory. 

Some utterances have been taken to sug- 
gest a present Kingdom, destined to grow 
gradually. Prominent among these are 


the parables of growth: the seed growing 


of itself,} the mustard seed,? and the 
leaven.? Noteworthy also is Jesus’ claim 
that in his exorcisms the power of the 
Kingdom is present and active.‘ More 
enigmatic, but suggesting the actual pres- 
ence of the Kingdom, is the saying about 
men of violence taking the Kingdom by 


‘Mk. 4:26-29. 

2Mk. 4:30-32; Mt. 13:31f; Lk. 13:18f. 

13:33; Lk. 13:20f. 

12:28; Lk. 11:20. 

11:12; Lk. 16:16. 

17:21. 

"The Parables of the Kingdom, New York, 1936, 
p. 44. So also R. H. Lightfoot, History and In- 
terpretation in the Gospels, New York, 1935, P. 
107, n. I, 

8See, however, Dodd, Parablse of the King- 
dom, pp. 42, 53f. 

%eg., Mt. 18:3; Mk. 9:47. 

10Mt. 25:34. 

112] :31, 

12“Primitive Christianity in the Light of Gos- 
pel Research,” translated by F. C. Grant as Part 
Two of Form Criticism, Chicago, 1034. 

180). cit., p. 150. 


force since the days of John the Baptist.® 
Another saying, frequently quoted by min- 
isters and seized upon by seminary students 
as revealing Jesus’ mind, is the statement 
that the Kingdom of God is within you, 
or among you.® In recent years it has been 
argued, especially by C. H. Dodd,’ that Mk. 
1:15 should be translated: “The Kingdom 
of God has come.” 


In contrast to these statements are found 
references to the Kingdom as coming in 
the near future. The only natural interpre- 
tation of Mk. 9:1: “till they see the King- 
dom of God come with power,” is that the 
Kingdom is future but imminent. The 
entry of the disciples into the Kingdom is 
spoken of as future.® It is on the judg- 
ment day that the blessed inherit the King- 
dom prepared for them from the founda- 
tion of the world.2° According to Luke, 
supernatural eschatological portents will 
warn the believers that the Kingdom is 
near.*? 

These few references may suffice to show 
the two strands in the gospel tradition. 
Form-criticism suggests that at least a par- 
tial explanation of this seeming contradic- 
tion may be found by discerning different 
levels of the tradition, one primitive and 
strongly eschatological, and another Hellen- 
istic and stressing salvation as a present 
fact. Karl Kundsin has offered such an 
analysis.12 However, Kundsin maintains*® 
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that each level couples with a certain 
amount of imagination and reflection “a 
real understanding of the original gospel.” 
Thus we are still left with the task of deter- 
mining if possible the mind of Jesus on 
this question. 


A few decades ago there was a marked 
tendency to accept one of the two strands 
and reject the authenticity of the other. 
This was the rigorous Either-Or attitude 
so justly condemned by Chester C. Mc- 
Cown."* One view was that Jesus taught 
a spiritual and ethical message which fitted 
perfectly the optimistic evolutionary out- 
look of the nineteenth century. The say- 
ings which suggest an imminent, catastro- 
phic conclusion of world history are attrib- 
uted to his followers, who could not rise 
to the height of the purely spiritual message 
of their Master.** The opposite view was 
that Jesus was solely concerned with the 
impending crisis, and never concerned him- 
self with giving directions for living in the 
normal historical process. Albert Schweitzer 
is the best known champion of this posi- 
tion.*® If this view is held, the teaching of 
Jesus is interpreted as simply instruct- 
ing men how to act in the brief time of 
crisis which was theirs in which to prepare 
for the end. 


14See article entitled “The Eschatology of Jesus 
Reconsidered,” in The Journal of Religion, Jan- 
uary, 1936, pp. 30-46. 

15Compare the clear discussion in New Testa- 
ment Word Studies, by Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
edited by Harold R. Willoughby, Chicago, 1927, 
pp. 83-98. 

16The Quest of the Historical Jesus, London, 
1910. 

17Cf. Henry Kendall Booth, The Great Galilean 
Returns, New York, 1936. 

18Frederick C. Grant thinks this has happened 
in Mt. See The Growth of the Gospels, New 
York, 1933, pp. 196-198. 

18Gospel Criticism and Christology, 
1935, Chapter 5. 

20Jesus and the Word, translated by Louise Pet- 
tibone Smith and Erminie Huntress, New York, 
1034, pp. Sif. 

21Cambridge, 1931. 
pp. 140f. 


London, 


See the brief summary on 
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Neither of these two extreme positions 
has won its way. It would be too much 
to say that the day of the evolutionary view 
is past. We have too much talk about 
“building the Kingdom” and about Jesus as 
the teacher of a program of social reform.” 
Yet if New Testament interpretation is 
making any progress, one point is in reach- 
ing the conclusion that Jesus did teach that 
a crisis was at hand which urgently called 
for men’s repentance and preparation. Quite 
possibly the tradition may have accentuated 
the catastrophic element in his teaching," 
but it did not introduce that element into a 
spiritual message devoid of any such fea- 
ture. 

The thorough-going eschatological view, 
on the other hand, still has distinguished 
advocates. Martin Dibelius, for example, 
appears to regard the exclusively eschato- 
logical character of Jesus’ teaching as estab- 
lished.4® Rudolf Bultmann takes the same 
position, that the Kingdom is “entirely fu- 
ture,” but when he says that it “wholly 
determines the present” and that “every 
hour is the last hour” we feel a touch of 
Barthianism.”° 

Is the Either-Or view, in the form of 
consistent eschatology, destined to win gen- 
eral acceptance? To many the passages of 
the gospels which indicate that the King- 
dom is present, and that the exorcisms and 
marvels of Jesus’ ministry attest the fact, 
are too deeply embedded in the tradition to 
be accounted secondary. For Jesus the 
Kingdom is present, and the Either-Or must 
be abandoned. 


How then can we do justice to the 
teaching that the Kingdom is coming? It 
will be instructive to compare three at- 
tempts to give unity to Jesus’ teaching with- 
out denying either phase. 

1. One is presented in T. W. Manson's 
original and stimulating book, The Teaching 
of Jesus.* He makes both phases of Jesus’ 
thought subordinate to a larger and con- 
trolling conception, the eternal sovereignty 
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of God. This sovereignty has a partial, 
present realization in the ministry of Jesus, 
but its full realization will come only in the 
future. 

Thus by his master key Manson seeks to 
do justice to both present and future as- 
pects of the Kingdom. He traces the same 
three aspects in the Old Testament, the 
Rabbinical writings, and the writings of the 
primitive church.22 He recognizes that 
Jesus expected the end to come in the life- 
time of some of his contemporaries.”* His 
position also has the merit of recognizing the 
central place which Jesus conceived him- 
self to occupy in the establishment of the 
Kingdom.** 

Nevertheless, there are two serious de- 
fects in Manson’s position. If the King- 
dom’s essential meaning is found in God’s 
eternal sovereignty, one would expect that 
sovereignty to be manifested through all 
the history of Israel. Manson himself 
makes statements which seem to imply an 
existence of the Kingdom before Jesus’ 
time.2® In particular, his idea that Jesus 
and his group carried on the Remnant ideal 
of the prophets, and that the Son of Man 
in Jesus’ teaching is a continuation of the 
Remnant ideal, suggest the earlier existence 
of the Kingdom.”® Yet, as Manson clearly 
states?” and as the gospel evidence makes 
clear, Jesus thought of the Kingdom as 
beginning in connection with his ministry. 
His view of the Kingdom faced forward. 
It did not look backward. 


The other defect in Manson’s position is 
that the stress laid on eternal sovereignty 


22See especially ch. 5. 

23See Ch. 8, especially p. 278. 

24See ch. 7. 

*5This is true of the paragraph on pp. 234f. 

26See ch. 7. 

27On p. 140. 

_*8An excellent critical evaluation of Dodd’s posi- 
tion is given by Clarence T. Craig, in an article 
entitled “Realized Eschatology,” published in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, March, 1937, pp. 


17-26, 


2°Dodd, op. cit., pp. 105-110. 
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and on the present existence of the King- 
dom shifts the center of emphasis from 
the future, where Jesus placed it, to the 
present, which to Jesus offered at best but 
a fragmentary and provisional fulfilment 
of his ideal. In Manson’s view the future 
is to bring “The Final Consummation.” 
These words, used in the title of chapter 
eight, suggest that the Kingdom is not en- 
tirely out of place in the present age, that 
its present existence is an objective and 
stable fact, and that the coming crisis is not 
so catastrophic and revolutionary after all. 
Something of the eschatological accent is 
lacking. But when we lose the sense of 
crisis and of an imminent radical renewal 
only slightly anticipated by present events, 
the authentic accent of Jesus’ teaching is 
obscured. 


2. The second attempt to harmonize both 
phases of Jesus’ teaching about the King- 
dom is that of C. H. Dodd, in The Parables 
of the Kingdom.”* In this view, as we have 
noted, Jesus appeared with the message: 
“The Kingdom of God has come.” What 
had been anticipated as future he declared 
had arrived. Dodd calls his view “realized 
eschatology.” 


What then is to be done with the sayings 
which speak of a future coming of the 
Kingdom? They are authentic, but they 
do not refer to an event at the end of a 
time series. They are symbolic of an eter- 
nal order, a transcendent order, which men 
cannot experience in history.2® As far as 
this eternal order can be experienced in 
“this order of time and space,” it has al- 
ready come to men in the crisis brought by 
Jesus’ ministry. When he used future 
tenses, they were “only an accommodation 
of language” to express the idea of an 
eternal order in which there is “no before 
and after.” 


Dodd is able to appeal to the fact that 
much of Jesus’ teaching “appears to con- 
template the indefinite continuance of hu- 
man life under historical conditions,” and 
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cannot be regarded merely as an interim 
ethic.*° This is a point which has given 
some trouble to advocates of thorough-going 
eschatology. 

Four objections may be made to Dodd’s 
interpretation. One is that he overstresses 
the present aspect of the Kingdom. In 
particular, it is doubtful whether Mk. 1:15 
can be interpreted in this sense. The say- 
ing expresses imminence rather than reali- 
zation. 

A second objection is that Dodd exag- 
gerates at times the extent to which the 
apostolic church conceived the Kingdom to 
be present. He says** that “the early 
church * * is unanimous that it is living 
in the age of fulfilment. * * The world is 
a new world.” It would be truer to say 
that the church thought it was living in the 
age of partial fulfilment. 


A third objection is that the use of future 
tenses to express realities of an eternal 
order which cannot be fully experienced in 
history is a twentieth century device. Jesus 
spoke in terms of a time series. Certainly 
his disciples so understood him. 


A further objection is that while Jesus 
gave teaching which does not depend upon 
a crisis for its relevance to human life, 
there is no evidence that he conceived the 
framework of his way of life to be an 
indefinitely extended earthly order. No 
hint of a social reform program is found. 


80Tbid., p. 104. 

31[bid., p. 132. 

32Cf. Martin Dibelius, Geschichtliche und Ueber- 
geschichtliche Religion im Christentum, Goettin- 
gen, 1925, pp. 

38Translated from the Revised German Edi- 
tion by Floyd V. Filson and Bertram Lee Woolf, 
London, 1938. 

84Kingdom of God and Son of Man, p. 72. 

p. 137. 

36Jbid, p. 49. 

8t]bid., p. 48. 

88] bid., p. 53. 

397 bid., p. 155. 

407bid., p. 88. 

41[bid., p. 150. 
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The Kingdom will come in its fulness and 
provide the setting of life.** 

3. The third attempt to do justice to 
Jesus’ teaching about the present Kingdom, 
and at the same time give proper weight to 
references to its coming in the future, is 
found in the late Rudolph Otto’s last work, 
The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man." 
Five features of his position deserve men- 
tion. 

In the first place, Otto declares** that 
“the chief thing is that the kingdom of 
heaven is a pure mirum, pure miracle.” 
For Jesus “the Kingdom was always purely 
and wholly transcendent” ;*> it could never 
be a part of this every-day world of ours, 
but must come as a “wondrous new cre- 
ation.”’%¢ 

The second thing to note is that for 
Jesus the Kingdom was essentially future. 
Otto describes Jesus*’ as a “consistent escha- 
tologist,” and holds that genuine eschatology 
involves a contrast not only between the 
Yonder and the Here, but also between the 
Future and the Present.** “The Kingdom 
of God was for Christ always the future 
kingdom of the new age, and was con- 
ceived in strict eschatological terms.”*® 

It is important to note in the third place 
that while Otto does not interpret Jesus 
to speak of the Kingdom as immanent with- 
in the world, he emphatically insists that 
Jesus spoke of the Kingdom as present. 
In chapters eight to nineteen of Book One 
he marshals the evidence of the gospels on 
this point. Indeed, he contends that 
Jesus actually laid more stress on “the king- 
dom as something already operative’*® than 
is apparent from the present state of the 
tradition. The church began to replace the 
concept of the present Kingdom by its 
developing Christology, its experience of the 
Spirit, and its conception of the church," 
and this submersion of Jesus’ distinctive 
message was well advanced before our gos- 
pels were written. 

How can this transcendent marvel, this 
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uture Kingdom, be present? If “in an 


actual future” there is to be an “actual, 


emporally real advent” of the Kingdom,*? 
n what sense can it be present? Not as a 
part of the natural order, but in a mysteri- 
pus yet effective anticipatory working, vis- 
ble only to those with spiritual insight. 
‘The transcendent kingdom is already 
hrowing its mysterious shadows ahead,’’*® 
pr to use an expression of the German 
edition, “Es spukt schon vor.” I write 
his a few days before Christmas, and a 
ough comparison suggests itself. Christ- 
as is future, but it is in the air now, 
lready affecting all who respond to the 
hristmas message. In analogous fashion 
Dtto conceives Jesus to have spoken of the 

‘ingdom as breaking in upon life in the 
present. And this means that the coming 
s expected soon. 

A fourth feature of Otto’s exposition is 
his close correlation between the Kingdom 
nd the Son of Man. The present Kingdom 
volves that Jesus is now Messiah desig- 
ate. The future coming of the Kingdom 
volves that the open manifestation of 
he Messiah is still awaited.“ Those with 
yes to see the mysterious working of the 


“Ibid., p. §3. 

bid., p. 73, 

Book Two. 

“[bid., p. §9. 

“[bid., p. 63. 

‘"See Book Two, especially chapers 4 and 5. 
*8Stated in Book One, ch. 10. 
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Kingdom could also discern the true dig- 
nity and destiny of Jesus, but during his 
ministry there was no place for him to make 
an open assertion of his claims. 


In the fifth place, Otto justifies the pres- 
ence of sayings which appear to assume a 
continuation of historical conditions by 
pointing out*® “the peculiar irrationality 
which essentially inheres in a genuine escha- 
tology.” Not only Jesus, but also Zoroaster, 
Muhammed, Francis, and Luther are cited** 
to show that genuine eschatological feeling 
is not “consistent,” but always combines 
a “sense of the immediate nearness” of the 
end with an ethic based on acceptance of 
continuing “time and world process.” 

Many of Otto’s original ideas will meet 
opposition. Whether the Book of Enoch 
was as influential in Jesus’ thinking as he 
claims is a matter ‘or discussion.*7 His 
view of gospel sources, which is a modified 
Urevangelium theory,*® is also difficult to 
defend. Nevertheless the general position 
taken by Otto deserves serious considera- 
tion. He has stressed the transcendent 
character of the Kingdom; its essentially 
future character; its initial, anticipatory 


present aspect; its connection with Jesus 
and his ministry; and its inclusion of an 
ethical note as essential. The gospel sources 
will not permit a definite answer to all 
our questions, but Otto’s work, enriched 
by his knowledge of the history of religions, 
moves along the right line. 
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NE HEARS criticism of our teaching 
Orn of our textbooks to the effect that 
they are too specialized, too isolated from 
other departments of life and from the 
students’ interests, and further that they 
are unimaginative. It is true that a 
double danger attends the teacher in our 
field. Not only is there the danger of 
specialization incidental to all depart- 
mental and professional teaching. There 
is also a special danger in the field of 
religion. Religion, though it rises out 
of the whole life of man, tends to be- 
come autonomous and to burn the bridges 
that relate it to the common life or the 
secular order. Churches tend to exist as 
islands in society and to live upon their 
peculiar heritages, and this becomes true 
of the educational emphases of churches. 
Religion lives too much by its roots alone, 
and not by the sun and air of its environ- 
ment. Denominational colleges and 
seminaries tend to make the mistake of 
some of the European churches of be- 
coming cysts in the modern world in- 
stead of cells. And the danger is shared 
even in the colleges and universities 
whose church connection is not so close. 
It follows that the religious curriculum 
and teachings are liable to a charge of 
scholasticism and unreality, not to say 
dullness. 

Whatever the causes for it, our aim 
will be to escape an insularity of approach 
which deprives our material of vitality 
and relevance. My task is to show in 
what way the use of contemporary litera- 
ture can further this aim. 


I. 


Let us think first of the contribution 
that contemporary literature can make to 


Contemporary Literature and the Teaching 
of Religion 


AMOS N. 


WILDER 


the formation and equipment of the teach- 
er himself. Here contemporary litera- 
ture is just one element and the last in a 
treasury of world literature. The litera- 
ture of today is not usually great litera- 
ture. It is more important to know the 
really great literature and art of the past 
than the work of the present. But the 
work of the present day despite its un- 
tested quality has an immediacy of impact 
and a familiarity of accent that give it 
unique value for us. In reading it we 
are in direct communication with our con- 
temporaries. We hear the perennial is- 
sues of life presented in the idiom of 
today, and in the terms of our own so- 
ciety. A quite ordinary poem on the 
significance of spring in a city tenement 
in 1939 can qucken us in ways that 4 
great Victorian poem on spring in Italy 
cannot. A poem clipped from the edi- 
torial page of the Times that speaks some 
contemporary’s frustration or deliverance 
persuades us that the story of man still 
goes on with all its drama, poignancy an¢ 
mystery. 

The teacher, therefore, does well to 
have in hand from time to time some 
anthology of contemporary poetry ; some 
new volume of Frost or Sandburg; some 
novel of Willa Cather or Thomas Mann; 
a new biography of E. A. Robinson ot 
Emily Dickinson, or the letters of a G 
M. Hopkins. In unexpected ways, ' 
will nourish the private dialogue that 
goes on in his own soul. He will find 
in such the flint to strike fire from tht 
steel of older acquisitions. And in ut 
expected ways it will feed his teaching 
A reference to such material will bring 
students up to the desk after class, an 
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persuade them that the partitions are 
thin between the ancient quests and the 
modern quests. 


The teacher, moreover, can thus gradu- 
ally widen his acquaintance in some 
chosen area of contemporary letters or 
arts and have an increasingly diversified 
realm of reference and illustration. His 
own intellectual, imaginative and spiritual 
experience is thus leavened and enriched, 
and he will find the older materials that 
he teaches illumined. It is, of course, the 
first axiom of the work of the preacher 
that he should feed his preaching by 
assiduous pastoral relationships. But the 
corresponding axiom for the teacher is 
that he should feed his teaching by lit- 


erature, because the teacher is, in a very 
special sense, a man of letters, a gram- 


marian, and a worker in the field of 
rhetoric and the imagination. 


Another point at which the teacher 
profits from acquaintance with literature, 
and here we have in mind specifically 
contemporary literature, is his greater 
insight into the moods and quests of his 
time. We do not need to stress this in 
regard to the spiritual or positive notes in 
the creative work of today. We all value 
the work of John Masefield or Robert 
Bridges, Alfred: Noyes, Vachel Lindsay 
or Tagore. The special interest of the 
present writer has been to study the con- 
temporary poets of negation and despair. 
These also discover to us the state of 


mind of our contemporaries. This also is 
our field. To this also we must have 


something to say. This group includes 
writers like Eugene O’Neill, T. S. Eliot 
in his earlier phase, Robinson Jeffers, 
Hart Crane, D. H. Lawrence. We have 
in mind also a group similarly outside the 
traditional fold like A. MacLeish, W. S. 
Auden and the proletarian and communist 
poets. These poets vary greatly, but they 
are all in some way rebels against what 
most of us value and against Victorian 
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and Georgian poetry. We say that they 
are difficult. We say that they are not 
inspiring, not beautiful, not musical. We 
are inclined to conclude that they seek 
novelty to shock or to attract attention. 
Or we say that they are neurotic. These 
judgments are often hasty. In any case 
such writers have a representative sig- 
nificance which makes them interesting. 
They are significant for the light they 
throw on the age out of which they come, 
on the age in which we all live. Their 
writings reflect the tensions of our time. 
We can say perhaps that they have been 
exposed, in a way in which many of us 
have not, to the storms and stresses of 
the spiritual climate of today. 


This poetry is not all to be put down 
on the side of defeatism. Some of it 
represents a criticism of modern life with 
which many of us would agree. For in- 
stance, the protest of D. H. Lawrence 
against the machine age and machine 
age values is in order. T. S. Eliot, of 
course, has moved in a definitely Chris- 
tian direction, but even his earlier poetry 
of the Waste Land period constituted a 
valid reaction against the barrenness of 
modern sophisticated life. 


There is plenty of negation in the new 
poets, then. There is despair. They are 
preoccupied with death. They do not 


believe much in the soul. The stream of 
consciousness is all that is left of the soul 
in some of them. They do not believe in 
immortality. But they should not be 
called pessimistic. Pessimism is always 
sentimental and these poéts are not as a 
rule sentimental. Neither are they cynical. 
Their negation takes the form rather of 
irony. This is one thing to their credit. 
Another thing is that they often show an 
honesty and seriousness in their work 
which are the signs of a genuine quest. 
They are impatient with the fanciful or 
complacent. There is an interesting turn 
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towards the deeper levels of life, the meta- 
physical and the subconscious. They are 
alert to the dynamic character of experi- 
ence. There are among them true re- 
ligious quests. The melodramatic narra- 
tives of Robinson Jeffers have their re- 
deeming features in the search for some 
deliverance from our human state. D. 
H. Lawrence would have us all “come 
through” from the puzzled and negative 
intellect to some profound rebirth. 


All through the work of these poets one 
is able to discern factors in our modern 
life which are the causes of their negation. 
Here is perhaps the chief significance of 
this literature. They may be briefly list- 
ed. They testify to the artificial character 
of our society. Vast numbers of men to 
day are uprooted. The organic unities of 
life are broken. (1) The necessary bond 
between man and mother earth is sunder- 
ed. (2) The breakdown of the family has 
deprived hosts of moderns of another 
essential of spiritual health. (3) Finally, 
there is the social bond. D. H. Lawrence 
wrote in one of his letters: “What ails me 
is the absolute frustration of my primeval 
societal instinct. ..I think societal instinct 
much deeper than sex instinct...and so- 
cietal repression much more devastating.” 
As a result of these factors we have what 
has been called, “the hallucinated and de- 
personalized city-dweller.” But they are 
not only in the city. It is not surprising 
that modern art and modern poetry are 
what they are. 


These are suggestions, then, as to se- 
curing a better knowledge of our own 
time. And so much for the contribution 
that contemporary literature can make 
to the formation and equipment of the 
teacher himself. 


1The pros and cons of this fascinating work are 
interestingly suggested by papers on it, favorable 
by Miss Willa Cather (Sat. Rev. of Lit., June 6, 
1936) and unfavorable by Miss Edith Hamilton 
(Ibid., Sept. 3, 1938). 
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II 


To come now to the use of contem- 
porary literature in the content of courses, 
or in the class-room. One may point first 
to that literature today which actually 
uses biblical subject matter. The Old 
Testament is enlivened when the student 
can be shown present-day treatment of 
its personages or events. All of us, no 
doubt, have our particular discoveries at 
this point, and we cannot pretend to be 
exhaustive. New works in fiction, poetry, 
drama and even opera, not only in Eng- 
lish but in French and German are con- 
tinually coming out dealing with the sub- 
ject matter of Holy Writ. Teachers in 
this field are already familiar with what 
can be done with older classics like Shel- 
ley’s Prometheus Unbound in teaching 
the book of Job or Second Isaiah, or with 
the Rubaiyat in teaching Ecclesiastes. 
The student can be asked to write a paper 
comparing Macbeth and Saul, or studying 
Racine’s Esther. The Greek tragedie;, 
Goethe’s Faust, Browning’s Saul, and many 
other classics can thus be used at least in 
a course in the English Bible where there 
is more time for such concerns than in the 
historical introductions. Some more recent 
works may not be so well known to the 
reader. Students may do papers compar- 
ing the Psalms and the Negro spirituals, 
or the Book of Job and H. G. Wells’ mod- 
ern version of it, The Undying Fire. Then 
to illuminate Jeremiah we have the modern 
play by Stefan Zweig with that title. Of 
course Thomas Mann’s Joseph trilogy is 
known to many. There is an able if 
rather modern retelling of the older David 
records in Elmer Davis’ Giant Killer. Las- 
celles Abercrombie, the distinguished Eng- 
lish poet, has dealt in a very interesting way 
with the Esther and Judith material in 
long narrative poems. No one should fail 
to read his Sale of St. Thomas. One should 
list further The Green Pastures, The Eter- 
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nal Road by Franz Werfel, and G. B. 
Shaw’s The Adventures of the Black Girl 
in Her Search for God, and Gray’s I, Jah- 
weh. Attention is also drawn to Kipling’s 
story, Proofs of Holy Writ? which deals 
with the King James translation of Isaiah. 
It has been said that perhaps the finest of 
all these modern treatments of biblical ma- 
terial is that of the Austrian writer, Rich- 
ard Beer-Hofmann, though untranslated, 
namely his Jaacobs Traum and Der Junge 
David. For the New Testament no one 
should overlook W. E. Leonard’s The Poet 
of Galilee (Viking, 1928). Plays on sacred 
themes are to be found, of course, by 
Stephen Phillips, Charles R. Kennedy, and 
Henry Van Dyke, and also by Oscar Wilde, 
Shaw and John Masefield. 


ITI. 


A second aspect of the use of contempo- 
rary literature in actual teaching has to do 
with writing that has no direct reference 
to the sacred literature but which may be 


used to illustrate it, and this is where the 
chief emphasis should be placed. Con- 
temporary poetry, drama and fiction may 
be used to make graphic and immediate the 
great concerns of religion. The teacher who 
is versed in the literature of the day can 
make ancient themes contemporary by the 
use of these materials. A good example 
is to be found in MacFadyen’s book The 
Interest of the Bible. He has a chapter 
there on the Rizpah incident of Second 
Samuel 21:10. The terrible pathos of that 
scene where the mother watches over her 
sons hanged “in the hill before the Lord” 
by the Gibeonites to conjure the famine is 
brought home to us by his citation of the 
ballad : 


Though I were hanged on the highest hill, 
I know whose love would follow me still. 


*This appeared in the Strand Magazine (Lon- 
don) in April 1934; in book form, N. Y. Double- 
day, Doran, 10934. 

°*For an account of these, see S. Liptzin, Rich- 
ard Beer-Hofmann, N. Y., (Bloch) 1936. 
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To illustrate the possibilities here I will 
turn to a number of contemporary writ- 
ers. 

Archibald MacLeish is best known for his 
poem Conquistador and his more recent 
verse plays for radio. Of the latter, his 
description of a city in panic at the ap- 
proach of a dictator, namely, The Fall of 
the City, has interesting possibilities as a 
modern instance of the Jerusalem of Isaiah 
or Jeremiah. ‘They are boiling around like 
mullet that smell shark,” he says of the 
futile multitudes. The various orators put 
forward in the crisis illustrate the false 
heroics and evasions of the emergency. At 
the close of the play the triumphant dicta- 
tor is revealed as merely a hollow suit 
of armour. But the most significant writing 
of MacLeish is the long poem, The Ham- 
let of A. MacLeish. This was written in 
the middle 20’s and reflects those years of 
disenchantment. It is in many ways worthy 
to stand beside The Waste Land of T. S. 
Eliot as a profound expression of modern 
bewilderment and protest. On the title- 
page of the book we find the lines: “No 
man living but has seen the king his fath- 
er’s ghost. None alive that have had words 
with it. Nevertheless the knowledge of 
ill is among us and the obligation to re- 
venge, and the natural world is convicted 
of that enormity. . . .” That is, we of the 
modern world know that we are in the 
position of Hamlet. He could not be his 
own master, live his own life. A crime 
from the past fell upon him. He was the 
heir of an ancient feud from which he 
could not go free: So with us today. We 
are the heirs of old strifes and vendettas 
that cast their blight upon our aspirations 
towards freedom and peace. We are the 
legatees of evil done aforetime. We have 
seen the king our father’s ghost and find 
ourselves helpless victims of the charge he 
lays upon us. Can one find a better 
translation into modern terms if not of 
original sin at least of religion’s insight 
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into the toils in which men are caught in 
the moral realm? 

In the work of Robinson Jeffers, Prof. 
Eugene W. Lyman has found useful illus- 
tration for what he characterizes as the neu- 
tral conception of the universe, in his book, 
Religion, Its Meaning and Truth. A vis- 
ion of the totality of life is presented in 
which beauty and ugliness, good and evil, 
become indistinguishable. In studying some 
aspects of oriental religion one can occa- 
sionally use illustrations like this of aesthetic 
philosophies with a dangerous insensibility 
to moral values. How far should we per- 
mit ourselves an ecstatic or aesthetic solu- 
tion of evil or of multiplicity? Is the 
mood of Jeffers (in these particular pas- 
sages) a kind of evasive intoxication? There 
is a widely ramified stream of romanticism 
that comes down through contemporary 
literature which exploits the sub-personal 
and the subconscious and whose anarchic 
outcomes betray the original departure from 
biblical values. The really magnificent work 
of Yeats in his last years is open to query at 
this point. Take note of his several poems 
on the theme of Byzantium which have 
rightly drawn so much attention. This theme 
stands for him as the symbol of escape from 
the multiplicity of life, 


That dolphin-torn, that gong-tormented sea, 


escape from “the mire and the blood of 
human veins”. With all that may be said 
as to the moods of poets, we cannot but 
think we have here a striking example of 
the way in which an aesthetic solution of 
evil totters on the brink of immoralism. 
These poems of Yeats in the series, The 
Tower, and The Winding Stair, include, 
moreover, a striking dialogue of the poet 
with himself over the Christian option. He 
weighs the claim upon him of Christian 
asceticism—the claim of what he calls 
“Tsaiah’s coal”—and the Catholic apologetic 
of the Baron von Hiigel, but rejects them 
both. He would have to forego, as it 
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appears to him, the rich and manifold pagan 
beauty and the magic and drama of the 
natural world, and he concludes, 


Homer is my example and his unchristened heart... 
So get you gone, von Hiigel, though with bless- 
ings on your head. 


To mention only one more of the newer 
poets, T. S. Eliot, his earlier work, though 
probably the only approach to real great- 
ness of twentieth century poetry in Eng- 
lish, is written in a tradition unfamiliar to 
most of our students and lends itself with 
difficulty to use in teaching. But Murder 
in the Cathedral offers us a contemporary 
statement of the perennial issues of Church 
and State, of the individual choice between 
saving and losing life, and the temptations 
of the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes 
and the pride of life. 

A final example of the abundance of 
material to be drawn upon is taken from 
Robert Frost, in this case not his poetry 
but his discourse. Those who have not 
heard Mr. Frost talk only know half the 
man. He soliloquizes, for instance, upon 
the “seizures” in which some of his poems 
come to him. We are reminded that his 
neighbor-poet, Mr. Coffin, talks about “the 
light on the road to Damascus” in giving 
an account of his best work. Mr. Frost 
touches on a sympathetic issue, for us, 
when he discourses on “escapism”. He 
himself, with his friends Coffin and Hillyer, 
are the butt of a good deal of scorn from 
the modern social poets of today. He 
writes about the snow filling up the wood: 
of a neighbor, or about how stone walls 
lace themselves around New Hampshire 
hills. This to them is as remote and profit- 
less for the social conflict as are our pre- 
occupations with church and the inner life. 
Poetry like this and religion are both opi 
ates! “On the contrary,” says Frost, if we 
may paraphrase him, “my life has not beet 
an escape, but the pursuit of a pursuit. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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The Teaching of Religion in Relation to Sociology 


TERESINA ROWELL 


HE SOCIOLOGICAL approach to religion 

has performed an invaluable function 

in showing the extent to which beliefs, 

values, and practices are conditioned by 

the social and economic structure of a given 

period. It is no longer possible for us to 

ignore “the social character of knowing and 

experiencing,’—which means that we must 

recognize not so much the role of the “mass” 
over that of the “great man”, but 


“the original social nexus in which every par- 
ticular individual experience and perception in 


the group is nourished and developed’ 


In order, however to understand the 
inner workings of this “nexus” and partic- 
ularly how it changes from age to age, we 
must ask three questions : 

A. What holds groups and societies 
together? 

B. How are the particular institutions 
of a society, such as the family given 
meaning in relation to the gestalt or 
unifying configuration of the environment 
as a whole, both social and cosmic? 


‘Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia—An In- 
troduction to the Sociology of Knowledge—Har- 
court Brace N. Y. 1936. p. 27. 

Some contemporary Socialists, out of their 
own experience of incessant factionalism and di- 
visiveness, have discovered this sooner than the 


sociologists. _ Middleton Murry declares: “By 
actual experience, by . . spiritual discipline, So- 
cialists must learn to overcome their own instinctive 
individualism. The new Socialism must be clari- 
fed by the knowledge that the enemy was the 
Ego—in every realm of human activity, economic, 
intellectual, political, socialistic. This fight against 
the Ego could be carried on only in a real com- 
munity. . That was the only place where the finer 
order of life, for which the Ego must be sacri- 
ficed, could be actually manifested . . . This 
involves a rediscovery of\the spiritual discipline 
of monasticism . . .”. The New Community, in 
Community in Britain; Cotswold Bruderhof Press 
1938, p. 116-117. 
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C. What is the source or sanction for 
criticism of the existing mores? 


The very asking of such questions sug- 
gests the indispensable role of religion in 
human society—a role missed or ignored 
by most of the last generation of sociologists 
in their efforts to be “scientific” and to 
limit their data to the “objective”, tangible 
and countable. They analyzed the institu- 
tions of religion and showed how, like 
other institutions of society, they reflect and 
are conditioned by social and economic 
forces. These sociologists gathered statis- 
tical data on rural and urban churches; 
they showed how the doctrines of various 
ages have reflected class interests and strug- 
gles for power. They tended to assume, 
with the Marxists, that the inner is con- 
ditioned and largely determined by the 
outer. (This seems to be the working 
belief of capitalism as well as Marxism, 
which capitalist advertising tries insistently 
to put over on its readers by showing 
how, for example, happiness will result from 
using the right chewing-gum, success from 
wearing the proper clothes, and love from 
achieving the perfect complexion!) But 
religion cannot be understood solely as one 
institution among many; it is the giver-of- 
meaning out of which institutions grow, the 
thread which binds together birth and mar- 
riage and death as parts of one pattern for 
individual and group; the breaker-down 
of egocentrism? which makes group-life pos- 
sible by uniting the members within some- 
thing larger than any one of them and ulti- 
mately larger even than the social group 
itself. 


A number of the sociological students of 
religion have recognized this “social func- 
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tion of religion”, but they have tended 
(following Durkheim and others of his 
school) to identify religion with “the social’, 
thus failing to understand (a) wherein re- 
ligion goes beyond the social ; 

(b) the role of religion in producing 
individual self-discipline, and criticism of 
the mores ; 

(c) the reason for the collapse of socie- 
ties or groups held together by a purely secu- 
lar social bond (like the Robert Owen and 
Fourier communities). It is generally rec- 
ognized that such societies have not shown 
as great survival-power as those with a 
religious basis, such as the Mormons, 
Amana, the Oneida Community, etc.* This 
is strikingly borne out by a recent survey 
of various British communities and com- 
munal groups, entitled Community in Brit- 
ain.* 

An analysis of the life and death of soci- 
eties of the past and present suggests that 
at least three inter-related non-economic 
factors are essential to survival: 


(1) A common purpose rooted in the 
cosmos, giving meaning to the indi- 
vidual and group struggle-for-exist- 
ence in terms of something beyond 
itself ; 
the recognition, in theory and prac- 
tice, of a common nature or extra- 
individual bond uniting the members 
into “one body”; 

a common psychic discipline which 
transmits to successive generations 
an awareness of the common pur- 
pose and organic nature uniting them, 


38Cf. Ruth Shonle, The Isolated Sect, U. of Chi- 
cago M. A. Thesis. 

4Community in Britain, A Survey of Community 
Thought and Activity, published by the Com- 
munity Service Committee. 

5Christopher Dawson, Enquiries into Religion 
and Culture, Sheed & Ward N. Y. 1933, p. 96-97. 

6Ibid. p. 99-100. 

7Gerald Heard, The Source of Civilization, Har- 
per, N. Y. 1937. 

8This may be graphically shown to a class by 
Rand McNally’s HISTOMAP ($1.00). 
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thus continuously moderating the ag- 
gressive self-assertion and struggle- 
for-power which disrupt community 
life. 
The Catholic sociologist Christopher 
Dawson has shown with particular insight 
and wealth of illustration how 


“a culture, even of the most primitive kind, is 
never simply a material unity. It involves not 
only a certain uniformity in social organization 
and in the way of life, but also a continuous 
and conscious psychic discipline . . . There was 
a profound sense that man lived not by his own 
strength and knowledge, but by his acting in 
harmony with the divine cosmic powers, and 
this harmony could only be attained by sacrifice 
and at the price of blood... 5 


He shows how in Asia Minor and in anci- 
ent Egypt all the activities—food-getting, 
building, politics—were unified and given 
meaning by being directed to the service 
of the gods. 


“Tt was more than state socialism, for it meant 
the entire absorption of the whole life of the 
individual, in a cause outside himself. The 
whole vast bureaucratic and economic organi- 
sation of the empire was directed to a single 
end, the glorification of the Sun-god and his 
child, the God-king . . . It was this very con- 
centration on death and the after-life that gave 
Egyptian civilisation its amazing stability.” 


Gerald Heard suggests’ that Hindu and 
Chinese civilization owed their great sta- 
bility and long survival® to their discovery 
of the “oneness of all Life’, and to the 
practices by which they communicated this 
realization :—to the masses through the 
“Life-Religion” or fertility-cult, to the sages 
through the technique of meditation. Both 
methods gave access to an extra-individual 
reality. Thus were prevented the exces- 
sive individualism and its concomitant divi- 
sive struggle for self-aggrandisement which 
are disrupting society today. 


“No society is safe as long as its members do 
not feel it is their life. Yet if they are only 
individuals, how are they to feel this? And 
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that they should feel they are members of a 
common society, that alone is not enough. For 
then they will begin to feel hostility toward other 
societies. If then society is to be safe, individ- 
uals must have direct sense of their kinship, 
not merely with all their group but with all 
humanity. Once, however, they have reached 
as far as this, they must go further. Science 
has shown, through the intellect, that every 
human being is part of all Life. It is this 
intellectual discovery of science which Yoga suc- 
ceeds in making actual, in convincing the will 
and the imagination so that the individual 
henceforward naturally feels and behaves as he 
knows.”9 


In sum, the “true cement of society and 
civilization” is to be found in the sense that 


“each has something in him more than his indi- 
viduality and which ties him to his fellows.”1° 


A vivid contemporary illustration is found 
in the life of the Cotswold Bruderhof, a 
German communal Christian society in Eng- 
land. Their leader, Eberhard Arnold, says 
of their basis: 


“The original source and cause of a new life 
in community is unity. All the particular 


*Heard, The Source of Civilization p. 230-231. 

10Tbid. p. 164. 

“Eberhard C. H. Arnold, The Cotswold Bruder- 
hoi—A Christian Community, in Community in 
Britain, op. cit. p. 24. This brotherhood is the 
only survivor out of a number of similar groups, 
which has remained true to all its principles. Mr. 
— attributes this to the religious basis of 
its life. 

‘2A periodical expressly the organ of this move- 
ment is Orate Fratres, published by the Benedic- 
tines of Collegeville, Minnesota. 


“Tt regards the Catholic Community itself 
as being, not the exclusive sphere of God’s grace, 
with a God-forsaken humanity outside it, but, 
on the exact contrary, as being, in the midst of 
mankind, the permanent witness to and visible 
expression of the essential, although largely unrec- 
ognized, fact that the whole Body of Mankind 
's rooted and grounded in God and will only 
be healthy and really human when it lives accord- 
ing to that essential law of its being.” R. Woodi- 
held, Order of the Church Militant, in Community 
in Britain, p. 121. 

Rev. M. B. Hellriegel and Rev. A. A. Jasper, 
The True Basis of Christian Solidarity—The Lit- 
urgy an Aid to the Solution of the Social Ques- 
tion, Central Bureau of the Central Verein, St. 
Louis, Mo. 1934, p. 4, 5, 17- 


problems of life find their solution in connec- 
tion with the whole . . . True community is a 
new unity or entity, which can only be fully 
achieved if it, parts or components, that is to 
say the individuals, give themselves wholeheart- 
edly to the highest Cause, which is God, or 
unity, or love, call it whichever we will, in 
whom originates all true fellowship .. . 
“Only sacrifice of our individualism, or our sel- 
fishness, can lead us to union with God, whose 
ultimate will for all is community, and who 
himself is the source and cause of all com- 
munity ... 


“Non-participation in war and the building up 
of the city of peace, community of goods, of 
work and of everyday life . . . is the logical 
fruit of the inner experience of spiritual union 
with God and one another.”11 


Perhaps the most developed doctrine of 
a common nature or organic unity uniting 
men is being enunciated today by a group 
of Catholic social thinkers in the Liturgical 
Movement.’ They find their inspiration 
particularly in the Pauline doctrine of all 
Christians, and ultimately all mankind,’* as 
being “members” of one Body—the “mysti- 
cal Body of Christ”. 


“As the stem and its offshoots together form 
one organic whole, and as the life-giving sap 
flows from the central stock to all its ramifica- 
tions and gives vitality and fruitfulness to all — 
parts, so we individual men and women are 
not mere single and separated beings, but all 
together form one great social body, intimately 
united with the sacred Vine, which is Christ 
Jesus, animated with His life and thus empow- 
ered to bear fruit... 


“The branches have no independent existence, 
they are conditioned by the whole of which they 
are the parts . . . The vine gives unity to the 
branches. . . . The faithful are like many 
branches of one vine; they belong to each other 
and to one whole . . . God places each and every 
Christian in corporate union with all Chris- 
tians by uniting each and all with Christ .. . 
The organic life of the vine draws and knits 
them all together and makes them one. . 
For the liturgy carries the individual aloft, 
beyond the confines and above the level of the 
particular ego . . .”14 
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“We are one body. I live for my brethren. 
I must love my brethren; they live for me and 
I for them; member must love member. I must 
love them not in word merely but in deed and 
in truth . . . Thus shall I strive to grow into 
this holy body, so that the liturgical communion 
of the mystical Christ, the Church, may flour- 
ish in me and in all.”15 


It is no accident that a movement stress- 
ing social consciousness finds its center and 
focus in the liturgy. For it is above all 
through ritual that the “members” experi- 
ence their participation in a common whole 
—family or church or nation. Middleton 
Murry declares himself convinced by his 
experience that 


“there is no possibility of avoiding degenera- 
tion of purpose in an effort at community-living 
unless it is not merely based avowedly on Chris- 
tian ‘principles’, but has a spiirtual focus and 
a source of spiritual renewal in Christian wor- 
ship . . . Social Community and Christian Com- 
munion must go hand in hand.”26 


Through ritual the “common nature” or 
unifying basis of the community life is medi- 
ated to the members. The occasions for 
such mediation are not alone great gather- 
ings of the entire group, but family rituals, 
marriage rituals, etc., which express the 
relation and responsibility of the individual 
or small group to the whole, and thus make 
the small-group relationship also “holy”. 
This brings us to our second query: 

What gives meaning to the particular 
institutions of society? How are they 
given meaning in relation to the underly- 
ing pattern which binds together the 
members in the group, and the group in 
the universe? 

This involves the priestly role of religion 
as a sacramentalizing agency. It still per- 
forms this function in our society to a lim- 
ited extent, sacramentalizing marriage and 


15P, Chrysostom Panfoeder, O. S. B., Liturgia 
I. 2. p. 66, quoted ibid. p. 27. 

16Middleton Murry, The New Community, op. 
cit. p. II9. 
17Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture. 
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birth and death, but in the older religion- 
cultures all relationships and duties, all 
crises in the life of both individual and 
group or nation, were made sacred by the 
rites of religion. 

Some recent anthropologists with the 
point of view of gestalt psychology, notably 
Ruth Benedict,’’ have shown how the par- 
ticular institutions connected with puberty, 
marriage, food-getting, etc. tend to take 
their content and meaning from the domi- 
nant orientation or configuration of the 
culture as a whole. More often in the past 
sociologists have been content to study par- 
ticular institutions without considering 
either what held them all together or what 
was their inner meaning for the persons 
participating. In analyzing, for example, 
the family in India, the sociologist would 
consider its role as an economic unit, as 
transmitter of traditions and customs, as a 
force for social control and conservatism. 
But the teacher of religion will go further 
and ask: What does it mean to the indi- 
viduals participating in it? What is a “sac- 
rament”? Is some trans-temporal signifi- 
cance given to everyday relationships and 
duties when husband and wife dedicate 
themselves to a holy estate and have been 
consecrated as “one flesh”? What does it 
mean to the Hindu wife to regard her hus- 
band as God, and their union as symbolic 
of the ultimate transcendence of all oppo 
sites and partialities in the Absolute? 


All these intangibles are as much part of 
the “social nexus” as the “objective” and 
measurable data with which sociologists have 
tended to be preoccupied. And the inner 
meaning of social institutions will be missed 
if one does not take account of this function 
of religion as sanctifier of everyday dutic’ 
and relationships, expressing in ritual and 
symbol the participation of the persons 
being married or initiated or baptized ot 
buried, in the total community, human ané 
divine. Furthermore, these rituals and sym- 
bols play a role of great social as well a 
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religious significance in passing on to the 
“members”, as we have seen, the common 
values or world-view of the culture as a 
whole. This is so foreign to us in America 
that we must go to a culture distant in time 
or space to see how the raising and eating 
of food, the building of a house, the making 
of a sword, may all be made sacred by the 
rites of religion, may all express and em- 
body and transmit that culture’s philoso- 
phy. 

By way of illustration, let us follow a 
young girl in Japan through the rituals 
which make a kind of sacrament of every- 
day duties. Before breakfast, she kneels 
with the rest of the family before the ances- 
tral shrine, learning that the Family comes 
before oneself, learning reverence, silence, 
self-control. She prepares rice, which she 
is taught to regard as sacred, a gift from 
the Food-Goddess or the Buddha, which 
it is sacrilege to waste. Reverence, indebt- 
edness, dependence upon Nature, gratitude 
and thrift—thus she absorbs these com- 
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mon values of Japanese life. The very lan- 
guage she uses trains her in habits of put- 
ting herself below others: when she refers 
to herself she must use the humble form of 
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the verb, but honorable forms for parents, 
eachers, elders. She goes to school and 
learns, from the national Text-books on 
Ethics as well as from the festivals in honor 
it national holidays, to be proud to belong 
to the Yamato race and its Imperial Family, 
during as Heaven and Earth. Stories of 
ational heroes lead her to admire frugality, 
self-sacrifice, loyalty, prowess with the 
sword . . . Lessons in calligraphy, painting, 
ea-ceremony, flower-arrangement, teach 
er to move in harmony with the Way-of- 
Nature, to practice discipline and inner 
poise. Classical poetry, visits to temple- 
kardens, attendance at Non plays, reinforce 
he same lessons, the same world-view. Rit- 
als of leaving and entering a house, of 
beginning and ending a meal,—from morn- 
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ing till the evening’s honorable goodnight 
salutation to parents she moves within a 
pattern of meaning and symbolism relating 
her to the centuries of old Japan and the 
rhythms of Earth and Heaven. 

One cannot help contrasting with this the 
day of a miner’s daughter in a company- 
town in Ohio coal-fields, where there seems 
to be complete lack of any form or meaning 
beyond the bare fact. Cooking biscuits and 
salt-pork and wild greens, sweeping up the 
company shack as much as may seem worth- 
while when the air is never free from soot 
and sulphur-fumes, seeing an occasional mo- 
vie on “Bank-nites’—what values are our 
future American citizens absorbing from 
such a life? What part have they in any 
common American heritage? 

Christopher Dawson maintains that this 
lack of meaning, this secularization and 
evaporization of meaning beyond the brute 
fact, is the natural consequence of bour- 
geois society, which did away with the 
“super-personal order” of the Middle Ages 
which had given meaning to the various 
duties and functions of life. 


“The bourgeois upset the throne and the altar, 
but they put in their place nothing but them- 
selves. Hence their régime cannot appeal to 
any higher sanction than that of self-interest. 
It is continually in a state of disintegration 
and flux...” 


“We instinctively feel that there is something 
honourable about a king, a noble, or a knight 
which the banker, the stockbroker or the demo- 
cratic politician do not possess. A king may 
be a bad king, but our very condemnation of 
him is a tribute to the prestige of his office . . 
The bourgeois . . . never really accepted social 
responsibility . . . He remained a private indi- 
vidual . . . with little sense of social solidarity 
and no recognition of his responsibility as the 
servant and representative of a super-personal 
order... 


“To the bourgeois politician the electorate is 
an accidental collection of voters; to the bour- 
geois industrialist his employees are an acci- 
dental collection of wage earners. The king 
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and the priest, on the other hand, were united 
to their people by a bond of organic solidarity. 
They were not individuals standing over against 
other individuals, but parts of a common social 
organism and representatives of a common 
spiritual order.”18 


This further answer to our second ques- 
tion as to the priestly role of religion in 
sacramentalizing every-day relationships, 
deals particularly with the problem of occu- 
pational or class groupings and leads to the 
raising of three subsidiary questions: 

First, how can religion in our industrial 
world provide the sense of the sacredness 
of a task which it has done through rituals 
and sacraments in other civilizations? This 
role of religion can be brought out vividly 
by a study of caste in India, where for in- 
stance, as told by Mukerji,’® a Hindu car- 
penter in his initiation ceremony dedicates 
himself and his tools to the god of his pro- 
fession, vowing to use them to create beauty 
and utility for man. The philosophical basis 
may be studied in the Bhagavadgita,”° which 
teaches the supreme importance of one’s 
own caste-duty as the best way through 
which to fulfil one’s religious task (dharma). 

A second question implied by both Daw- 
son and Heard”? is whether some kind of 
hierarchy may not be necessary for the 
stable functioning of a society. In India 
the teacher-priest is on top, in China the 
schoiar-statesman, in Japan the samurai- 
knight,—but in each case some group with 
moral responsibility sets standards of excel- 
lence for the rest to look up to and imitate. 

A sociological discussion of caste inevi- 
tably brings one face to face with the recur- 


18Dawson, op. cit. p. 28-29. 
19Mukerji, Caste and Outcaste. 
20F specially Canto II, verses 31-33. 


21The Source of Civilization, especially p. 241 
ff.—“The Social Organization Which the Method 


Precipitated.” Cf. Keyserling’s characterization 
of America as the “chauffeur-civilization,” and his 
comments on the psychology of caste, in Travel- 
Diary, Vol. II. 
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ring question of how far religion has been 
an opiate used to suppress the lower classes 
and justify unequal privilege. In feudal 
Japan Confucian ethics seem to have been 
deliberately inculcated by the ruling aris- 
tocracy as a means of politely keeping the 
various classes “in their place”. 

Similar occurrences all over the world, 
present as well as past, have made us quick 
to question all “hierarchies” and “common 
spiritual orders”, with the suspicion that 
they have been used to justify tyranny and 
oppression, to stabilize injustices and sup- 
press criticism as “sacrilege.” The means 
being used by contemporary “organic states” 
to “coordinate” all individuals into a totali- 
tarian “order” forces us to turn from the 
socially unifying and sacramentalizing role 
of religion to its prophetic function as critic 
of the mores. 

The two roles are not entirely antithetical, 
for the most prophetic religion known to us 
is also one of the most social, valuing the 
salvation of the whole people more highly 
than that of the individual alone. It is of 
course precisely the sense of social respon- 
sibility which gives rise to prophetic relig- 
ion, but the point at which the prophet’s 
concern for society as a whole drives him 
to protest against the behavior of the group, 
is a crux of social evolution not yet eluci- 
dated by the sociologists. This brings us 
to our third initial query: 

What is the source of criticism of the 
mores? of refusal to accept current as- 
sumptions and ways of living generally 
accepted unconsciously by everyone else? 
Where does the prophet get the idea that 
something is wrong with the status quo? 
What is the basis of the standard by 
which he judges the mores and condemns 
them? 

The sociologist might state this as the 
problem of how values change from age 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Some Significant Elements in the Tales of Isaac 
MARGARET O. BECKER 


HE TEMPTATION to translate one’s con- 
‘% ception of the tales of Isaac into an 
art form is practically irresistible. Like the 
low-keyed paintings from the brush of a 
Chinese artist, its character and charm 
emerge only in the slow light of loving 
imagination playing along its muted colors 
and its subtle contrasts; the very line of 
human life is here, but only for the eye of 
the unhurried observer. Both forms, too, 
are rooted deep in the racial consciousness 
of a very ancient people and accordingly 
have their richest meanings where such 
fundamentals as time, place and race psy- 
chology come into play. 

In this paper the writer hopes to present 
two facets of this traditional narrative. The 
first will be an attempt to feel our way 
back into the ethnic significance of what 
we may call the Isaac-idea; the second, an 
expression of the evocative power of the 
primitive stories as related in the book of 
Genesis. 


Part I 


However we conceive the story of Isaac, 
whether as personal biography or as the 
personalized transcript of a period of He- 
brew history, we readily orient it in time 


and place. Where the rocky spine of Pal- 
estine dips down in forbidding transverse 
ridges to meet the southern desert; at the 
place where the great roads of history are 
forced to east and west; just there the 
desert meets cultivated land, and just there 
are found the remains of seven ancient wells. 
To the west lies ancient Gezer, to the north 
Shechem and Hebron, and farther south 
Rehoboth; along this quadrant, radiating 
from the life-giving waters of Beersheba, the 
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quiet drama of a gentle and unheroic patri- 
arch is played. 

The time is that dawn when tradition 
and history meet and merge, even as the 
desert and the cultivated land in the tale 
itself. ‘And Isaac,” the Jahwist recorder 
tells us in Gen. 24:63, “went out to medi- 
tate in the field.” That one beloved field 
wrested from the desert by its owner’s eter- 
nal quest for water! In tribal history the 
period has arrived when the first migrant 
Aramaeans, augmented by new resources 
from the home lands, are making their earli- 
est experiment toward a more stable agricul- 
tural economy along the waterways of the 
south. The wanderer begins to fix his 
dwelling place long enough to get the enjoy- 
ment from his own green field at least once 
a year. 

Touching these semi-nomads on the west 
and north is the old and settled culture 
represented by Gezer. The explorations of 
1905 and 1909 have laid bare here strata 
of continuous occupation that take the hu- 
man story almost back to the year 3000 
B. C. These then were the neighbors in 
time and space of the wandering men from 
the east who looked upon the city dwellers 
as one pattern for their progressively less 
mobile type of life. On this land bridge 
the Egyptian influence had long been felt; 
here too were the “high places” and the 
“pillars” which attain so.significant a place 
in later Hebrew development; and, most 
striking of all, here lies a record of whole- 
sale child-sacrifice which may well serve 
as point to the whole Abraham-Isaac sacri- 
fice tradition. 

Of the wealth of folk material which we 
find in the Isaac cycle, let us examine an 
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element which one discovers wherever he 
meets a desert-dwelling tribe. It is the 
respect paid to springs. In Numbers 21 :17- 
18 we have the Song of the Well which has 
about it such an air of the primitive that 
we feel quite free to set it in this very 
period : 


“Spring up, O well; sing ye unto it: 
The well which the princes digged, 
Which the nobles of the people delved, 
With the scepter and with their staves.” 


In this song we recognize the old, persist- 
ent belief that each spring has its own deity 
who must be coaxed out of the earth to 
serve man. It is easy enough to imagine 
that Isaac’s wells may have been dug and 
redug to such incantations. 

An interesting side light on this idea of 
the sanctity of wells can be found in Julian 
Obermann’s article in “The Journal of Bib- 
lical Literature” for September, 1938, in 
which he traces the significance of an epi- 
graphic discovery at Shechem in 1934. The 
tablet can be dated about 1700 B.C., and 
though it lends itself to a variety of read- 
ings, it quite definitely refers to some mo- 
tive offering to the essential elements, 
“wind, water and light”. Obermann assures 
us that contracts were often ratified “before 
Water and Springs.” What more natural 
than that desert folk should sense in springs 
the miraculous and the sacrosanct? 


The very persistence of the Isaac material 
down through the centuries testifies to the 
deep call it makes upon the core of human 
personality. We may trace it, if we choose, 
to the fundamental dramatic suspense the 
observer feels in the one lone character 
upon whom devolves the responsibility for 
the on-going life of a God-chosen clan. Or, 
on the other hand, we may recognize in it 
the concept of the sanctity of the only kind 
of immortality the ancients knew, the im- 
mortality of one’s continuing line of de- 
scendents. But, most telling of all to the 
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modern mind, is the vivid picture of a per- 
sonality persisting through all the tradi- 
tions. As one of the triune patriarchate 
Isaac is repeatedly presented as the essential 
middle link among the sons of God. From 
Moses through Daniel we hear the great 
ascription ringing,—“the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac and of Jacob”. There is no sense 
here of the second patriarch being merely 
“the son of his father and the father of 
his son”. Rather, we are confronted with a 
personality representing an integral idea, 
significant in his own right. 


Not only was it the ancient Hebrew 
world which was aware of the significance 
of Isaac; so also were the formulators of 
the Rabbinical tales, and even the teachers 
of the early church. Perhaps one of the 
most touching of the Rabbinical tales is that 
in which Isaac is made to tell the story of 
the day of sacrifice. He appeals to his father 
to blindfold his eyes, “for I am but young 
and I might flinch from the knife, and so 
become an unworthy sacrifice”. The utter 
humanity of that cry brings it close to our 
own deep fear of disgracing those we love. 

The human touch comes very near indeed 
when we read of an amulet found in the 
recently opened tomb of an early Christian 
woman buried at Beirut. The inscription 
read: “God of Abraham, God of Isaac, 
God of Jacob, protect Alexandra from de- 
mons.” 

This permanent appeal to the heart of 
humanity is evidenced again in the fact that 
each of the Old Testament compilers found 
in the Isaac traditions material which exactly 
suited his approach. The Jahwist tells 
us the busy tale of the man in his relations 
to man and God. The Elohist points 
through the tales to the new ethical con- 
cept of a God who demands obedience, not 
human sacrifice. And the Priestly editor 
discerns here the very crux of his sacred 
genealogies. 

Here at the crossroads of time, place and 
human development the Editors erect the 
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portrait of a man who is neither hero nor 
knave; but rather one who is worthy to be 
a patriarch because he is the prototype of the 
common man; one who suffers, joys, is 
betrayed by those he loves, experiences 
ecstasy and dips into grief. Most notable 
of all, he is the first worthy who searches 
for a gift to present to others, the gift uf 
wells. Amid legendary giants, Isaac lives 
as man must always live, so closely con- 
cerned with the intricate problems of per- 
sonal life, that his glimpses of the cosmic 
are brief though radiant. Thus he becomes 
the guarantee of man’s immortal search set 
in the limitations of time and space. 


PART II 


Isaac of the Wells 


And Deborah the Aramean when she was 
very old 

Called Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, whose 
heart was broken for her lover 
Shechem. 

“Lift me up”, begged the old woman, “let 
me look once more 

Upon the sunlight and the hills, for where 
I go 

No green thing grows, neither is there 
sun, nor water for my lips.” 

And Dinah put her hands beneath the 
bowed shoulders 

And set her in the sun where she might 
gaze upon the terebinth and on the 
well. 


“Keep wells of water springing in thy heart, 
my child, 

Not in thine eyes,—cool waters for the lips 
of those 

Who fare across the desert deathly with its 
dust.” 


But Dinah with her glance of woe shook 
slow her head 
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And answered not. Across the clear hot 
air of Hebron 

Came the tinkle of a camel bell. A little 
flute sang just without the tent. 

In the furnace breath of noon the withered 
woman nodded in her rugs 

And seemed to have forgot some word she 


sought. 


Dinah, creeping to the well, saw with eyes 
of loathing 

Her brother Reuben and her other brother 
underneath the oak. 

A bitter hatred seethed behind her lips to 
see them 

Laughing, her own lover dead,—and at their 
hands! 

Another woman coming to the well turned 
back affrighted at her face ; 

She would not meet the bitter widow here— 
nor elsewhere— 

Unless a potent amulet were in her hand. 

Lifting the pitcher slowly, Dinah thought 
on poison and on charms: 


Deborah’s black eyes were shrewd upon 
her as she came 

Up from the well, drooping ’neath the bur- 
den of her jar. 

“Poison not the water with thy hatred, 
woman !” 

The ancient spoke in solemn tones. 
row have you known, 

And bitterness,—but not thirst ! 
come 

By camel from the farthest East? Hast thou 
felt’ the cold 

Of deserts biting at thy skin? Hast thou 
known 

The heartbreak of the palm trees,—and no 
water there?” 


“Sor- 


Hast thou 


But Dinah, pouring from the little bowl, 
stopped her lips 

With coolness. “Ah”, sighed Deborah, “ ’tis 
like the water 
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When we came at eventide to Beersheba! 
There was a miracle! 

And there the man who wrought,—Isaac 
of the Wells. 

In his eyes we saw the deeps, in his smile 
a sweet spring 

Welling up from sorrow overcome by love. 
And even as his hand 

Held out the cup, his gentleness watered 
our dry souls to bloom.” 

The sighing flute made comment from with- 
out. 


“Player on the little flute, pipe to us the 
digging song 

Of every new-born well.” 

“Aye, your ancient reverence,” 

A young boy’s voice replied from just with- 
out the tent, 

“For you I’ll play, and dance as well, the 
charm of every spring.” 

(Though Dinah turned her head aside, her 
face was listening. ) 


“Spring up, O Well; sing ye unto 
it: 

The well which the princes 
digged, 

Which the nobles of the people 
delved, 

With the scepter and with their 
staves.” 


The music bubbled through the tent like the 
very spring itself. 


Music and dancer passed across the open- 
ing of the tent 

And at his shadow Dinah’s eyes, softened 
by the music, 

Grew bitter hard again. For it was Reu- 
ben’s youngest son 

Who piped and danced, 

“And dost thou think 


This Isaac of the Wells knew naught of 
bitterness, my child? 

Brother Ishmael who sought to slay him! 

Father Abraham whose devotion showed 
like hatred on Moriah! 

And Sarah, the one who understood, laid 
lonely in the rock at Machpelah!” 


“What of the herdsmen who took his wells 
once dug? 

And took them yet again, until at length he 
found 

A third, a living well, which he could name 

Rehoboth, Room-Enough-for-All. Water, 
my child, 

Is what we prize above all cattle and all 
tents ; 

Of it your grandsire made a gift to those 
in need, 

Gave from the very sorrows of his heart. 
Is the well 

Of thine own grief too shallow for such 
flow ?” 


“But his name,” cried Dinah piteously, 
“was Laughter ; 

How canst thou know these things?” 

And Deborah, 

Looking back along the years, smiled 
through pain 

As she made answer, “I know because I 
loved him 

From the moment that he gave me drink.” 


So, Dinah, as the day dropped down the 
sky, came to the well, 

And dipping her jar deep, drew up sweet 
water 

And carried it with gentle hands to the 
weary 

Little piper who was Reuben’s youngest 
son. 
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A’ THE present time Biblical archaeology 
is contributing more to the historical 
understanding and interpretation of the 
Bible, especially of the Old Testament, than 

is any other branch of study in the Bibli- 
cal field. I make this statement advisedly, 
and not as an over-enthusiastic student of 
archaeology. 

Biblical studies have made great progress 
since the Protestant Reformation focused 
attention upon the Bible and inaugurated 
anew era in its study. It should no longer 
be necessary to defend the right of the 
scholar to approach the Bible as he does 
other books,—that is, with the aid of lower 
and higher criticism and similar tools. Fur- 
thermore, the main outlines of the literary 
composition and the history of the Bible 
are clear and well established; it is not 
likely that great changes will be made in 
our present theories, although at many de- 
tailed points they will be subjected to modi- 
fication and correction.1 There will always 
be need for textual and literary criticism, 
and no single student or age can plumb 
the spiritual and religious depths of the 
Bible. 

Therefore, while not disparaging other 
methods of study, it may be maintained that 
the leading position in the Biblical field is 
held today by the archaeologists and the 
interpreters of their findings. One need 
only mention a few outstanding discoveries, 
such as the Ras Shamra texts, the cuneiform 
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‘Two valuable and interesting articles bearing 
pon this question were published by The Amert- 
an Scholar in 1938: one by W. F. Albright, 
Archaeology Confronts Biblical Criticism” in the 
Pring issue, the other by W. C. Graham, “Higher 


titicism Survives Archaeology” in the autumn 
ssue, 
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documents relating to the Hurrians, and the 
Lachish letters, as support for this state- 
ment. 


Yet, in spite of its great importance and 
value, there is a very widespread miscon- 
ception of the purpose and function of 
archaeology, both among laymen and among 
some scholars. Archaeology suffers from 
two types of enemies: from its over-zeal- 
ous friends, and from those who consider 
all archaeologists as queer and can see lit- 
tle in their work except broken pottery 
and barren walls. The latter foes are not 
dangerous, and they can easily be converted 
if they are willing to adopt an unprejudiced 
attitude toward the subject and learn some- 
thing of the results actually achieved by it. 
The former group is the more dangerous 
and unfortunately the more numerous. 
Archaeology may indeed pray to be deliv- 
ered from its friends! This group of 
over-zealous friends is composed of those 
scholars who build mountainous theories 
upon archaeological fragments; of blind 
partisans of the Bible who are too eager to 
rush to its defense against supposed ene- 
mies; of romanticists who are emotionally 
overcome by the glamour of the spade; 
and especially of those journalists who twist 
beyond all recognition the results of the 
archaeologist, making them appear crudely 
absurd or making all too monstrous claims 
for their value. 


We were reminded last year, by the 
observance of the Robinson Centenary, that 
Biblical archaeology has “come of age.” 
If this is true, the time has arrived for all 
to adopt a saner and more scientific attitude 
toward the methods and results of arch- 
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aeology. I believe that archaeology is at 
once both more valuable and less valuable 
than is often claimed: it is less valuable 
than the adherents of the “cult of archaeol- 
ogy” maintain, and less glamorous than the 
romanticists think, but more valuable than 
the pottery-despisers are willing to admit. 
We need now to have a sober conception 
of the real uses and the real limitations of 
archaeology. We should recognize it as but 
one tool in the workshop of the Biblical 
student. Need we be reminded that no good 
artisan spends most of his time whetting 
and admiring one of his tools to the neg- 
lect and disparagement of others in his 
own tool-chest or in the hands of his fel- 
low-artisans 

The true function and purpose of arch- 
aeology may best be determined by con- 
sideration of its sound accomplishments in 
the past. Perhaps the outstanding accom- 
plishment has been that of opening up to 
the scholar great vistas in the political and 
cultural history of the lands surrounding 
Palestine—Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Arabia, and the Agean region. 
Very little was known of these countries 
a hundred years ago outside of the little 
information in classical writers and the 
Bible, and in the reports of romantic trav- 
elers. Now it is possible to read their 
languages, study their monuments, and write 
their histories. We are now in a position 
to set Biblical history against its ancient 
Oriental background, observing to what 
extent the Hebrew nation was a product of 
its environment and to what extent its 
achievements were unique and original. Fur- 
thermore, it is now possible to write the 
cultural history of Palestine, admittedly 
incomplete and imperfect, but vastly more 
satisfactory than that which could be writ- 


2Cf. the sane remarks on the limitations of 
archaeology by W. A. Irwin in the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages 55 (1938) pp. 166- 
171. 

8This figure is used with apologies to H. J. 
Cadbury, who applies it to a modern method of 
New Testament study (Quantulacumque, p. 99). 


ten upon the basis of the literary records 
of the past which had never become lost, 
Again, in the field of Biblical religion we 
may now handle many of the cult objects 
of the Hebrews and their neighbors, and 
understand more accurately the chrono- 
logical development of Hebrew religiou 
thought and practice. Finally, archaeology 
has placed in the hands of philologists and 
linguists materials in the Biblical languages 
and their cognates which have led to more 
accurate and vivid translations of the Bible. 
It must be admitted that the contribution; 
of archaeology have often been indirect 
rather than direct, often supplementary 
rather than confirmatory. The result has 
been to make the Bible a more vivid ani 
real document, and to inspire greater con- 
fidence in its general authenticity than wa: 
held by scholars a generation or two ago. 
The true values of archaeology are gained 
by long consideration of its findings rather 
than by superficial pointing out of the paral- 
lels and confirmations which it offers. 

This long introduction is intended partly 
to suggest that Biblical archaeology is : 
proper subject for study in the college 
Its tremendous scientific value and import: 
ance alone should give it a place in the cdl: 
lege curriculum; the widespread misco?- 
ceptions and misinformation make it imper- 
ative that the college seek to give its stu 
dents a sane attitude and sound inform: 
tion on the subject. We cannot well afford 
to treat it solely as a subject for study 
graduate school and theological seminar’. 

There are three ways in which the co: 
lege instructor in Bible may make use 0! 
archaeology. 

The first may be called the unobtrusivt 
use of archaeology. The instructor in col 
lege courses should use archaeology * 
forming his own opinions upon the cour 
of development of Biblical history a" 
religion. The least that he can do is to fd! 
low authorities who are acquainted wit! 
archaeological findings and make use of 
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them in presenting a synthetic or integrated 
account of Biblical history. The problem 
of books to be used by the instructor him- 
self and for assignment to students is a 
difficult and perennial one. By the reading 
of many books the instructor should grad- 
ually acquire a sixth sense as to which 
authors are safe to follow and which are 
not. There are some scholars whose work 
inspires confidence and whose judgment 
we respect; there are others of whom we 
must constantly be critical. 


But there is often an unfortunate lag 
between the finding of archaeological mate- 
rials and their utilization in the best text- 
books. The instructor will therefore need 
to keep abreast of the findings by the 
reading of reports in journals and books. 
There are many students of the Bible who 
seem to feel that there is something occult 
about archaeology, that one needs to be an 
initiated mystic in order to understand the 
subject. This is not true. While it is 
very helpful for the student or teacher of 
the Bible to have first-hand contact with 
field work, this is not absolutely es- 
sential. Some of the best interpreters of 
archaeology, especially of a generation ago, 
have not been field archaeologists and have 
not even visited the Near East. There is 
really as much need for “book-worm archae- 
ologists” or “arm-chair archaeologists” as 
for field directors of excavation.‘ College 
instructors of Bible should have little diffi- 
culty in understanding the results of archae- 
ology if they are willing to give the time 
and patience necessary. 

The second is a more direct use of archae- 
ology in elementary or introductory courses 
inthe Bible. In conducting my own classes 
in a required course which deals with the 
Old Testament the first semester and the 
life of Jesus the second, I have usually 
adopted the practice of devoting a whole 
session of the class near the beginning of 


‘Cf. the remarks of W. F. Albright, The Arch- 
aeology of Palestine and the Bible, 3rd ed., p. 20. 
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the first semester to what is termed “Intro- 
duction to Archaeology.” Students are 
asked to read at will in several books deal- 
ing with the subject and to look up in a 
dictionary a definition of the word “archae- 
ology.” The class session is then devoted 
to a discussion of the nature and purpose 
of archaeology, and I usually describe the 
successive steps in a typical Palestinian 
excavation; this seems to me to be one of 
the best ways of showing to students what 
the archaeologist actually seeks to accom- 
plish. The purpose of this assignment and 
discussion is to give the students an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with archaeology so 
that they may be able to understand refer- 
ences and allusions to the subject through- 
out the course. 


Then, at various points I use archaeologi- 
cal illustrations to make the study of the 
Bible more vivid and real. A few examples, 
chosen at random, may be mentioned. The 
stele of Hammurabi with its representation 
of the king receiving the code of laws from 
Shamash may be used as a parallel to illus- 
trate Moses’ receiving the decalogue from 
Yahweh. For the time of Solomon several 
illustrations are available: the stables of 
Solomon at Megiddo, the evidences in the 
Arabah for extensive iron and copper min- 
ing during his reign, the recent excavations 
at Ezion-Geber revealing the industrial and 
naval importance of that city, and various 
parallels to elements of his temple. The 
Mesha Stone is important as a supplement 
to the political history of the Bible and 
for its information concerning the religion 
of the Moabites (which had close resemb- 
lances to Yahwism). The “candid camera 
snapshot” of Jehu on the obelisk of Shal- 
maneser is a vivid illustration which can- 
not fail to arouse interest. For the period 
of the ninth and eighth centuries, the ivo- 
ries of Samaria are small but eloquent 
reminders of the foreign influences in Israel 
and of the wealth of the upper classes which 
formed a part of the background of the 
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great prophets. In the New Testament 
period, the synagogues of Palestine may be 
used to illustrate the Jewish background; 
especially good reconstructions of the well- 
known synagogue of Capernaum are avail- 
able. Many other examples might be named, 
but every instructor should make his own 
selection. 

A third way in which Biblical archaeology 
may be used in college departments of 
Biblical history is in the offering of special 
courses in the subject itself. Perhaps this 
is possible only in colleges having rela- 
tively large departments. For a few years 
I have given in Wellesley College a one- 
semester course which is entitled “The Old 
and New Testaments in the Light of 
Archaeology.” The interest in the course 
has not been great enough to overwhelm 
the instructor, but the number of students 
electing it each year has been large enough 
to make the offering of the course profitable 
and yet small enough to insure that those 
who do elect it are genuinely interested and 
to make possible the employment of infor- 
mal seminar methods. It is elected mostly 
by students majoring in Biblical history, 
but also by some who are interested pri- 
marily in the history of art or in archae- 
ology itself, without a special interest in the 
Bible. 

The catalogue statement of this course is 
as follows: “The purpose of this course is 
to study the results of archaeology in their 
bearing upon Biblical history and religion. 
Emphasis is placed upon the value of archae- 
ology in illustrating, testing, and making 
vivid the Biblical records. Primary atten- 
tion is given to the discoveries in Pales- 
tine as portraying the life and customs of 
the people in that land, and the inscrip- 
tions of Palestine and surrounding coun- 
tries which have significance for Biblical 
history are studied in translation.” Stu- 
dents are told at the beginning of the year 
that it is not a course in the history of 
art, and that the purpose is not to train 


[May 


field archaeologists. The latter is important. 
While the study of Biblical archaeology in 
this country does provide a good back. 
ground for field work, it should be empha- 
sized that one becomes a competent field 
archaeologist only by participating in the 
actual work of excavation. (Incidentally, | 
may say that as an instructor in a woman’s 
college I spend more time in discouraging 
students from entering into field archaeology 
than in inspiring them to that purpose; my 
theory is that only those who are persistent 
enough to overcome discouragements will 
be successful.) The title of the course and 
the catalogue statement emphasize the fact 
that the Bible itself is kept in the center 
of attention and that archaeology is studied 
in order to determine and assess its contri- 
butions to the understanding of that book. 

There are several methods by which a 
course of this type may be taught. I am 
not sure that I know the best method, 
but I will enumerate several possible ones 
and discuss briefly the one which I have 
usually followed. 

One possible method is that of studying 
one or two Palestinian excavations thor- 
oughly. This has the advantage of being 
thoroughgoing and detailed, and undoubt- 
edly gives the student an excellent under- 
standing of archaeological method. But it 
has several disadvantages. It requires the 
student to learn much that has little or no 
bearing upon the Bible, and to pass over 
many results from other excavations that 
are significant; furthermore, it presents 
to the student much that is actually dull,— 
that is, dull from the standpoint of the 
average student. While this method might 
be the best for training archaeologists,— 
provided, of course, one had wisdom enough 
to select the best excavations for study— 
I think it is not the best for the genera! 
college student of Biblical history. 

Another method is that of studying the 
results of all of the important excavations 
in the order in which they were made. This, 
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however, would be really a course in the 
history of excavation. For the college stu- 
dent it would be comparable to a course in 
the history of Biblical criticism rather than 
a course in the Bible in the light of criticism. 
Such a course, too, would require more 
time for adequate study than is available 
in one semester. 

Another possible method is that of study- 
ing the results of Biblical archaeology ac- 
cording to the types of objects discovered. 
This method has the advantage of giving 
the student an opportunity to study in detail 
the objects themselves as discovered in 
excavations, but the student would need to 
do a great deal of integrating of the mate- 
rial as he went along. I believe that this 
method is most useful when combined with 
the one next to be discussed. 


I have usually followed the method of 
presenting and discussing the results of 
archaeology as they bear upon the develop- 
ment of Biblical history and religion con- 
sidered chronologically. This method is 
in some respects more superficial than the 
others, and in some ways it is more diffi- 
cult, but I believe it gives to the college 
student that which is most desirable for his 
purpose, and it has the great advantage of 
keeping the Bible itself in the center of 
attention. Archaeology is not studied for 
its own sake, but for the information and 
illumination it provides in the study of the 
Bible. 

The outline of the course is generally as 
follows: The first assignment is a brief 
review of the history of Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, and the land of the Hittites. This 
cannot be done in detail, but students always 
need a review of the little they have pre- 
viously learned on these subjects, especially 
of the chronology. Then, one or two ses- 
sions are given to the discussion of modern 
archaeological method. The most useful 
book for this purpose, for student read- 
ing, is Badé’s Manual of Excavation in the 
Near East. The characteristics of modern 
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technique should be learned, and students 
should come to understand that modern 
archaeology is a science and not mere anti- 
quarianism or curio-hunting. Next, I some- 
times give a brief history of excavation in 
Palestine, so that students may have a 
general knowledge as to which sites have 
been excavated and what, in a very general 
way, has been discovered. 

After these introductory studies, it is 
possible to begin the consideration of the 
results of archaeology as they bear upon the 
Bible. The main periods followed (in which 
a rough correlation is made between Biblical 
chronology and Palestinian archaeological 
chronology) are these: (1) the Pre-Patri- 
archal Period and the Myths of Genesis 
1-11 (Prehistoric and Early Bronze Ages), 
(2) the Patriarchal Period (roughly the 
Middle and Late Bronze Ages), (3) the 
Exodus from Egypt, (4) the Period of the 
Judges and the Entrance of the Philistines 
(Early Iron I), (5) the United and the 
Divided Kingdoms (Early Iron IT), (6) the 
Exile, (7) the Post-Exilic Period (Persian 
and Hellenistic Ages), and (8) the New 
Testament Period (Roman Age). It is 
not possible here to discuss in detail the 
various objects studied in these various 
periods. A good deal of attention is given 
to inscriptions which shed light upon the 
Bible; students rarely have an opportunity 
to study these except in a course of this 
type. 

Students are generally required to write 
a long semester paper, in which they study 
in detail the results of one important excava- 
tion, or a particular type of object (they 
are specializing this semester in cult ob- 
jects), or the results for a special period. 
Opportunity is given near the end of the 
semester for the reading of these papers to 
the class. In this way, some of the advan- 
tages of the other methods are gained. I 
have found that students usually enjoy the 
reading and study of the actual reports of 


(Continued on page 112) 
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EDITORIAL 


TYNDALE’S MONUMENT“ 


William Tyndale has done more for the 
English Bible than any other man and the 
English-speaking world owes him a debt of 
deepest gratitude. Fired by a holy enthu- 
siasm and zeal based on the conviction that 
the open Bible was essential to an intelli- 
gent faith and righteous living, he labored 
indefatigably, suffered immeasurably, and 
died a martyr’s death to place into the 
hands of high and low, even “the boy that 
driveth the plough,” the Holy Scriptures in 
their mother tongue. It is therefore su- 
premely fitting that as the fruit of the four 
hundredth anniversary celebration of the 
great event there should issue from the 
press an exact reprint of his New Testa- 
ment, solely cultural in purpose, like a quaint 
old picture, creditable to a utilitarian age, 
as a monument to his achievement. Through 
this volume, he being dead, yet speaketh. 

To begin with the material aspects in our 
evaluation, the typographical make-up of 
the commemoration volume, it must be said 
that it makes a strong appeal to the artistic: 
it is beautiful. Imagine a page of a substan- 
tial weight of paper, 10% by 734 inches in 
size, ruled off in “Oxford-rule” fashion, 
leaving a bottom page margin of 234 inches, 
in clearest type, with the quaint old-fash- 
ioned marginal devices and paging of four 
centuries ago, and you have a masterpiece 
of the art of printing and book making, 
a thing of beauty and a joy to book lovers. 
Add to all this the sixteenth century style of 
English spelling giving you a new surprise 

*The New Testament. Translated by William 
Tyndale 1534. A Reprint of the Edition of 1534 
with the Translator’s Prefaces and Notes and the 
Variants of the Edition of 1525. Edited for the 
Royal Society of Literature by Hardy Wallis with 
an introduction by the Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot. Cam- 


bridge University Press, Macmillan Co., 1938. 
Quarto, XVIII + 628 pages. $6.00. 


with almost every other word you meet. 
Suppose you had to read your Bible in this 
fashion: Iesus sayde vnto them: dyd ye 
never redde in the scriptures? The stone 
which the bylders refused the same is set in 
the principall parte of the corner: this was 
the lordes doinge, and yt is mervelous in 
oure eye. 

Tyndale had the instincts of the scholar. 
He had acquired a competent knowledge 
of the original languages of the Bible; and 
while he was not adverse to consulting the 
French and German translations, he kept 
close to the original text. To transfer 
thought in one language into another is a 
delicate task, requiring not only a mastery 
of both languages, but a genius and felicity 
to be just to both. It involved ever renewed 
effort of improvement and revision of which 
he never tired. The margin of the present 
volume contains the renderings of his 1525 
edition; and a comparison is a revelation 
of his tenacity ever to find not only the 
more correct but also the more vernacular 
rendering. Tyndale thus by his example 
set up the high standard for all future effort 
in Bible translation the principle of revision, 
the goal of reaching for the perfect. If 
Tyndale had not revised his translations, we 
might never have had some of our most 
cherished cadences associated with biblical 
speech. “Blessed are the maynteyners of 
peace” became by revision “Blessed are the 
peacemakers”; “See that youre light so 
shine” became “Let your light so shine”; 
and “And ye shall fynd ese unto your 
soules” became “And ye shall fynde rest 
unto youre soules.” 

The extent of Tyndale’s influence upon 
our civilization through the English Bible 
and the corresponding debt we owe him are 
only now gradually coming to light. 
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The English Bible has made our English 
language and literature. Its common use 
and intrinsic excellencies conspired to make 
ita standard. It is no exaggeration to say 
that without the English Bible we should 
not have had the idiom and lofty diction of 
Shakespeare, Milton or Abraham Lincoln. 
Thus it came about when in due time the 
King James Bible came out, it so fully be- 
came the standard of English speech and 
writing that to deviate from it was “to mur- 
der the King’s English.” 

No small share of tribute is due to Tyn- 
dale for the influence he exerted through 
his effort for the open Bible on our ideals 
of democracy. The Puritan as well as the 
Pilgrim Fathers’ Bible was a Bible of the 
people. The champions of political and 
religious liberty drew their ideals, inspira- 
tion and courage from the pure fountain 
of the word of God. The Geneva Bible 
commended in its notes all the actions re- 
corded in the Books of Kings against tyran- 
nical monarchs, which King James called 
“tra‘torous conceits.” The earliest English 
settlers brought with them to these shores 
their Bible, and with it their love for 
political and religious liberty. The Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
and the Bill of Rights have thus their origin 
in the Bible. Down to the present day, the 
nations that are loyal to biblical ideals are 
also the protagonists of democracy. They 
assert the dignity of man irrespective of 
race and color, and base the brotherhood 
of man, which is the religious term for 
democracy, on the Fatherhood of God. 

It behooves us, therefore, to honor the 
man who with self-sacrificing devotion un- 


dertook the task that carried with it such 


beneficent consequences. William Tyndale 
is the Father of the English Bible. The 
reprint of his New Testament is the monu- 
ment of his achievement; and as such 
deserves a place of honor in public and pri- 
vate libraries of all English speaking peo- 
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EDITORIAL 85 


A Call for Cooperation 


We are glad to print in this issue in 
the section devoted to activities of the Asso- 
ciation the report of the Committee on 
Objective Examinations, of which Dean Al- 
bion Roy King of Cornell College is Chair- 
man. 


When this report was read before the 
meeting of the national organization last 
December, it was felt to be of such import- 
ance that it should be printed in full in the 
Journal. 


One of the main points in the report is 
a reference to the lack of standardization 
of courses in religion taught in our col- 
leges and universities. Uniform testing 
programs contribute something toward a 
greater standardization. A number of 
teachers within the ranks of the Association 
have cooperated with the Committee on 
Objective Examinations by submitting 
copies of tests used in their own depart- 
ments. The committee now calls for a 
different type of assistance. We are glad 
to quote the request of Dean King as it 
has been submitted to us: 


“It is of some value to submit exami- 
nations which are made up and given to 
students in the various schools. However, 
the most pressing need is to find teachers 
who are willing to take the examinations 
we are now working on, subject them to 
careful criticism, and if possible, give them 
to their students for the purpose of mak- 
ing a wider statistical analysis. We shall 
have fifty copies of the examination in the 
Life and Teachings of Jesus ready to dis- 
tribute very shortly.” 

Members who would like to use copies 
of the above-mentioned examination are 
urged to write directly to Dean Albion Roy 
King, Cornell College, 
Iowa. 


Mount Vernon, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Types of Religious Philosophy. By Epw1n 
ARTHUR Burtt. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1939. ix + 512 pages. 
$3.00. 

This excellent book is a brilliant attempt 
to interpret for us the Western religious 
scene. Its stated aim is to provide “in 
a form as undistorted as possible by parti- 
san bias, the historical materials and com- 
parative analyses on which as a founda- 
tion the contemporary student may make 
reflective progress toward his own solu- 
tions” (vii) of the problems of religious 
thought. This aim has been exceptionally 
well attained. A quite model atmosphere 
of impartiality renders almost superfluous 
the assurance in the last chapter that “the 
purpose will be not to convert the reader 
to the assumptions that seem to the author 
sound, but to contribute to a clear appre- 
hension of the crucial foci of conflict” 
(449). 

While this book requires too much for 
profitable use by the average layman its 
temper and quality admirably fit it for use 
by the undergraduate, and the alert and 
thoughtful student of religion whether lay 
or clerical. It deserves the attention of 
every teacher, and will meet the needs of 
many of them. Over three hundred pages 
of the heart of the book are given to a 
chapter each on seven major types of relig- 
ious philosophy: “The Catholic,” “Pro- 
testant Fundamentalism,” “The Religion of 
Science,” “Agnosticism,” “Ethical Ideal- 
ism,” “Modernism,” and “Humanism.” Pre- 
ceding this section is a quite well done sev- 
enty page chapter on “The Early Historical 
Background.” The greater space given to 
the Greek strain, Plato and Aristotle, than 
to the Hebrew, the prophets, Jesus and 


Paul, seems to reflect the need of the read- 
ers rather than the relative import of the 
material in forming Christian orthodoxy. 
The first of these types to be formulated, 
the Catholic philosophy, took shape in the 
thirteenth century under the lead of Thomas 
Aquinas. The historical conditions he then 
sought to meet and their bearing upon the 
significance of this formulation for the 
present are all briefly reflected here with 
unusual care and sympathy. With this phi- 
losophy Protestant Fundamentalism is large- 
ly in agreement, even to accepting Lu- 
ther’s “Keep to revelation and do not try 
to understand.” The cleavage between fun- 
damentalism and science is well recounted 
here but more could have been made out of 
the former’s distrust of reason and higher 
education. Fundamentalist and Catholic 
were theologically enough like peas in a 
pod at the time of the Reformation that the 
breaking of the latter’s social power could 
have been shown due to the pocket-book 
rather than to any divergence in religious 
ideas. Such differences in ideas are noted. 
Among them the Protestant return to the 
Augustinian absolute sovereignty of God, 
and the complete moral bankruptcy of man. 
Here fits an excellent summary in which 
the book abounds: “The heart of religion’ 
for the fundamentalist “is the complete free- 
dom of the Christian man from all priestly 
law, all works of penance, all bondage to 
human authority. Utterly prostrate before 
God, he is a serf to no man” (156). Fidel- 
ity to fairness is not allowed always to bat 
the path to criticism. The author observes 
the equivocal attitude of fundamentalists 
on peace and war (162), and their interest 
in petty negative moralities (163). 
While fundamentalism can go down 4 
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list of eight or nine beliefs in one-two-three 
order modernism cannot be given either such 
definiteness—unless it be in what it rejects— 
or the coherence some types of religious 
philosophy might use. Rather than a philos- 
ophy it is a group of philosophies with a 
point of view, “reflected no single control- 
ling principle whether metaphysical, method- 
ological, or ethical” (285). Despite this 
added difficulty this is one of the stronger 
chapters of the book. Most illuminating 
is the remark that modernism varies in 
three ways: according to 1. the degree of 
radicalism or conservatism of the exponent ; 
2. the type of experience in which the high- 
est religious values are found; and 3. the 
kind of metaphysical assumptions made 
(331). Here are excellent discussions of 
the three most important achievements of 
empirical science, religiously speaking, 1. 
the theory of evolution; 2. the higher criti- 
cism of the Bible; and 3. the scientific study 
of comparative religion.—in all, twenty-five 
pages. Finally, does Schleiermacher so well 
represent modernism? That may miss the 
intent. Perhaps he was the first to see 
some of -its emphases. It strikes the re- 
viewer that much of his contribution (302), 
sans his mystical emphases in which mod- 
ernism has little interest, can be found in 
Ritschl. The latter’s vigorous assertion of 
the social gospel, like that of the modern- 
ist so well summarized here (343-348) has 
the effect of subordinating the religious to 
the ethical. But Schleiermacher has better 
caught our current interest! 


Humanism, one of the stronger chap-- 


ters of the book, is described with evident 
sympathy and the usual care. It involves 
“a complete rejection not only of super- 
naturalism, but also of all forms of idealism 
which, by interpreting reality in spiritual 
terms, appear to claim a guarantee that 
moral and religious values control the course 
of history and are grounded in the nature 
of the universe” (366). For it “the great 
problem is so to order our conduct as to 
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realize the best that is possible for man” 
(376). To the chief type there is related 
a lesser brood, Santayana’s Poetic Human- 
ism, Realistic Humanism (largely commu- 
nism), and John Dewey’s Pragmatic Hu- 
manism. And what leftists some of these 
humanists are! “Humanists vigorously op- 
pose capitalism as radically inconsistent 
with the relation between men that ought 
to obtain’—(378). Humanists are more 
radical than the leaders of modernism 
(380). They propose a cooperative social- 
ism as the economic ideal. The reviewer 
is puzzled. He knows something of hu- 
manists and of socialists, and he fears some 
of the former may be unaware of these 
facts ! 


The philosophy of Spinoza furnishes the 
basis for the Religion of Science which 
replaces the teleological view of earlier 
chapters by a mathematical conception of 
the universe. The chapter on Agnosticism 
centers around Hume’s thought supple- 
mented by that of the nineteenth century 
empiricists. For Ethical Idealism moral 
values are basic to religion: “I see what I 
ought to do ; hence God and fhe world in their 
relation to me become clear” (241). Kant is 
pictured in almost thirty pages as the major 
prophet of this type of religious philosophy. 
A later chapter on “Some Individual Phi- 
losophies and Current Trends” sketches 
the most distinctive aspects of the religious 
thought of Wm. James, W. E. Hocking, 
S. Alexander, A. N. Whitehead, and Henri 
Bergson. The trends are the New Super- 
naturalism (why not a section under Pro- 
testant Fundamentalism?), the New Skep- 
ticism, which ought to be in quotation 
marks (why not a radical humanistic 
wing?), Naturalistic Theism, and an excel- 
lent statement on the New Nationalism. 

As just indicated, some will disagree with 
the way the author uses his labels. What 
are the criteria for inclusion or exclusion? 
Viewpoints which have perished, like deism, 
are excluded (12). Some, less widespread 
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or “which have not yet proved sufficient 
strength” (433) are treated more briefly. 
Agnosticism with no recent representative 
some will think exaggerated. On the basis 
of admitted criteria the omission of Per- 
sonalism seems to indicate a blind spot. Its 
nearest affinity is with Modernism but a few 
sectors of it so housed would be sufficiently 
out of joint to deserve at least a few para- 
graphs. 

One of the most important chapters of 
the book is the last. Five major problems 
of religious thought, rising out of earlier 
chapters, are posed and illuminatingly dis- 
cussed without telling the reader what he 
ought to think. Is the human intelligence 
competent? What else can we trust? Here’s 
a searching review of the problem with 
brilliant insights and cogent reasoning. An- 
other is the certainty of religious knowledge. 
Is that bound with the dogmatic attitude? 
Will an increasing tolerance and modesty 
not enlarge the role of the tentative? A 
third is a study of the essential structure 
of the universe. Is it teleological or mechan- 
istic? The irenic spirit of the discussion, 
which bristles with problems, is shown by 
the statement, “Perhaps the facts, as such, 
are not coercive either way” (478). Then 
the problems involved in metaphysics, his- 
tory, and social ethics are followed by a 
review of the relative values of the mystic, 
rationalistic, and empirical methods in relig- 
ious philosophy. 

Another important feature of this text 
is the inclusion at the close of each chapter 
on the seven types of a list of the major 
disputed assumptions made by that type of 
religious philosophy. This book will stim- 
ulate many questions for which it will not 
always furnish satisfactory answers but 
despite (because of?) that fact, in meeting 
the needs of inquiring minds it will be a 
source of rare value. 

IRWIN Ross BEILER 

Allegheny College 


[May 


The Source of Civilization. By GERALD 
Hearp. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1937. 431 pages. $3.50. 

Gerald Heard, British author and lec- 
turer, here combines evidence from a dozen 
fields to support a philosophy of history 
which sheds clear light on our present-day 
need. Scholars in these fields may at times 
question his selection and treatment of the 
facts, but unavoidable doubt about details 
does not invalidate his total view. The 
thesis of the book is that we must find a 
way of social union through radical psy- 
chological experiment, or else civilization 
will soon destroy itself. 

There is a false impression that violence, 
actual and latent, is the force behind evo- 
lution and the cement which holds society 
together; while the values of humaneness 
and civilization are fragile dreams incon- 
sistent with man’s real nature. This view 
is refuted by the present available evidence 
from biology, anthropology, archaeology. 
Organized violence is » pathological mani- 
festation; it destroys the ideals it tempo- 
rarily claims to protect. The real force in 
man which effectively ‘sanctions his ideals 
is non-violent. 

The Darwinian view of natural selection 
and the struggle for survival is no longer 
accepted by biologists. “Natural selection” 
has cut off forms of life; it has not created 
them. The living cell contains inherent 
capacity for advance; it produces mutations. 
Man is not a precarious, unnatural product 
whose ideals are at war with nature; he 
is the culmination of the evolution of “sen- 
sitive awareness”, nature’s basic trend. 
Again and again the forms of life which 
developed overspecialized efficiency, or ac- 
quired protective armaments like the dino- 
saurs, have been unable to develop further 
and have died out; while the “meek”, the 
comparatively weak, unprotected, sensitive 
forms, have inherited the earth. Man is 
descended not from a large ferocious ape, 
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but from the small, nervous, harmless tree 
shrew. 

Each time, however, that such a form 
of life has outlived its apparently strong 
contemporaries and mutated to a new and 
dominating position in the scale, it has 
tended to lose its sensitive awareness, to 
develop efficiency, hardness, self-protection. 
“Nothing fails like success”; success is 
the beginning of the end. The majority 
of living beings gradually abandon genuine 
life as too difficult and exposed to pain; 
it is only a few, a “remnant”, that preserve 
their birthright of sensitiveness, and to these 
the next evolutionary step belongs. “Life 
will not be cheated of its purpose to bring 
forth a being who can understand because 
it dare feel.” 

The history of civilization also exem- 
plifies this process. Man had originally an 
undifferentiated collective consciousness. 
But technical advances were made to con- 
trol the environment; men concentrated 
their attention on the outward life, and 
found their individual material needs con- 
tinually more complex and pressing. They 
were thus gradually cut off from their in- 
ward life, became more and more individ- 
ualistic, repressing their basic feeling of 
community into the subconscious. Through 
religions they tried to restore the balance, 
to regain the immediately felt social unity ; 
but the religions became allied with state 
and sword, being corrupted by individualis- 
tic exploiters. As inner cohesion was lost, 
there was an increasing appeal to organized 
violence to hold society together; there 
followed wars, the building of empires, the 
collapse of civilizations under the impact 
of neighboring barbarians whom they had 
infected with the war spirit. This deca- 
dence is illustrated by the Mesopotamian 
and Egyptian civilizations and our own 
which is derived from them. But there was 
a civilization which followed a different 
way and lasted longer—that of India. 

Excavations in the Indus valley show that 
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in the first stages of its civilization weapons 
and city walls were still completely lacking ; 
and on later levels only a few small weap- 
ons appear. This highly developed culture 
lasted for centuries without war. The force 
which held it together, as it spread through 
India, was an inner force. First there was 
the “life” or fertility religion, originally 
a psychologically sound method of extend- 
ing man’s consciousness beyond the bounds 
of individuality. After the degeneration of 
fertility religion into magic and mere sex- 
uality, the Yoga technique was developed, 
which served the same purpose of preserv- 
ing subconscious group unity. Although 
Yoga could be and has been used as an 
individualistic way of escape from life, its 
primary purpose and achievement was social 
unification. 

In our time, however, India’s civilization, 
corrupted by contact with the West, is also 
decadent; and traditional Yoga is not an 
adequate cure for the world’s ills. Yoga 
is for the few, and doubtless needs modifi- 
cation for Western practisers; but it is 
still true that exploration and discipline of 
the inner life is the one real way of saving 
society. 

But why, as readers of this Journal in 
particular may ask, is religion, and specifi- 
cally Christianity, not the answer? In an 
earlier book, “The Social Substance of 
Religion”, Heard devoted sympathetic if 
critical attention to the history of the He- 
brew-Christian religious evolution as a 
series of attempts to heal the breach, and 
in particular described the success of prim- 
itive Christianity and early Quakerism. 
After further study, however, he concluded 
that while such religious awakenings could 
happen in earlier ages, they cannot simply 
“happen” in our own time. We are so 
self-consciously individualistic that our only 
hope of transcending individuality is to 
develop definite techniques to lay ourselves 
open to the basic wholeness of Life. The 
teachings of Jesus describe the attitudes we 
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should have toward our fellows, but do 
not show us how to achieve the psychic 
state in which we could follow them. Primi- 
tive Christians found the way partly by 
contagion, partly by accident, and after a 
few decades they lost it. Techniques were 
probably known to the Gnostics, but official 
Christianity suppressed Gnosticism. 

To liberal Protestants Gerald Heard has 
this to say: Humanity can be saved neither 
through conscious will alone, nor through 
the attractiveness of abstract ideals, nor 
through social reform and outward co-ope- 
ration, nor through retreat into traditional 
Christian theology, sacramentalism, ecclesi- 
asticism. The only way is that of imme- 
diate experience of the living Reality in 
which we are one—to be found experimen- 
tally. The present reviewer, while feeling 
less confidence in Yoga and more confi- 
dence in the psychological possibilities of 
Christianity than does Gerald Heard, be- 
lieves that his challenge to us should be 
more widely known, and taken seriously. 

ERMINIE HUNTRESS 

Pendle Hill 


The Art of Counseling. By Rotto May. 
Introduction by Dr. Harry Bone. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1939. 
247 pages. $2.00. 

A most welcome trend in church and 
educational circles during recent years is the 
recognition of responsibility for personality 
problems. The need for growing values in 
living and for the removal of obstacles to 
higher individual and social development 
has always been at the heart of religion and 
education at their best. The infant science 
of psychotherapy has offered so many effec- 
tive suggestions that legions of “problem- 
solvers” are in our midst, in confusing di- 
versity. Of the loose terms born out of this 
confusion few are so indefinite as “coun- 
seling.” It may represent to the public 
mind anything from omniscient advice-giv- 
ing or castigation to the specialized sciences 
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of human ills. If any book is capable of 
lending respectable content to the misty field 
of counseling it is Mr. May’s book. 


Here is no glib promise of the “charm 
school” variety, but a sincere and at times 
profound yet readable application of cer- 
tain psychotherapeutic principles toward 
truly religious goals. Mr. May has studied 
with great men in the field and has wrestled 
with varied problems in his own work with 
actual personalities. In this writing he is 
faced with the necessity for making the 
achievements of his experience understanda- 
ble to many whose opportunities have been 
limited, and in this he succeeds remarkably 
well. But it is well to remember that the 
construction of good theory out of real prac- 
tice is scarcely a reversible process. It was 
Dr. William Osler who said, “To study pa- 
tients without books is to sail an unchart- 
ed sea, while to study books without pa- 
tients is never to go to sea at all.” In Chap- 
ter VIII Mr. May discusses the preparation 
of the counselor, a subject so fundamental 
that it might well have come at the begin- 
ning of the book, since many writers forget 
that counseling borders on medical special- 
ties and should be regarded only as a frag- 
mentary answer to widespread needs, ulti- 
mately to be replaced by more safeguarded 
methods through the more thorough train- 
ing of workers. 


In Part 1, “Underlying Principles,” Mr. 
May sets forth some of the major causes of 
breakdowns in a vivid fashion, followed by 
a highly skillful review of the contributions 
of Freud, Rank, Jung and Adler, and con- 
cluding with a suggestive discussion of em- 
pathy as “the key to the counseling process.” 
His criticisms of the great pioneers are keen 
in spite of understandable leanings toward 
Adler, with whom the author studied. The 
four chapters of Part II, “Practical Steps,” 
include a listing of clues to reading charac- 
ter, information about counseling programs, 
and guideposts for the specific counseling 
situation. These are spiced with wise cau- 
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tions which should be underlined, and his 
discussion on the uselessness of advice is 
particularly to be applauded. Part III pre- 
sents “Ultimate Considerations,” which are 
the “Personality of the Counselor,” “Morals 
and Counseling,” and “Religion and Mental 
Health.” It should at least be said that his 
penetration behind the usual moral stand- 
ards to the religious basis of life, or “mor- 
ality of grace” is a rich contribution to 
Christian literature. 

An unfortunate omission from such a 
book as this is some reference to newer dis- 
coveries in body-mind relationships. That 
Mr. May is not equipped to discuss this 
subject professionally scarcely excuses the 
neglect, nor his complete disregard of the 
deep need of the counselor for medical co- 
operation. That all professions must coop- 
erate in meeting the very needs which this 
book discusses, and many related needs as 
well as preventive work, should have been 
said emphatically. Until further research 
and publications deal with these consider- 
ations, however, it must be understood that 
Mr. May has presented us with one of the 
most significant works in the sphere of 
counseling. 

RosBert A. PRESTON 
New Jersey State Hospital, 
Greystone Park, New Jersey 


A History of Jewish Literature from the 
Close of the Bible to Our Own Days. 
By Meyer Waxman. Vol. I: From 
the close of the Canon to the end of 
the twelfth century. Second Edition. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 
1938. xvi + 562 pages. $3.50. 

It is gratifying to note that only eight 
years after the publication of the first vol- 
ume of this important work, a new edition 
is required, and it is to be hoped that the 
fourth and last volume will be published 
before long. 

In the new edition the author has made 
some minor revisions throughout the text, 
supplemented the bibliography, corrected 
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the index, and added twelve new excursuses 
at the end (pp. 469-530). In the latter he 
discusses more fully, on the basis of new 
publications, some of the literary works 
and religious trends described in the book. 


The general arrangement of the work 
is partly chronological and partly topical. 
Leaving the Hebrew Bible outside of the 
scope of his study, he begins with the 
Apocrypha and the Apocalypses, and con- 
tinues with the Halaka, the Midrash, the 
Mishnah and its supplements, the Agada, 
Hellenistic Jewish literature, the Talmud, 
the homiletic Midrashim, and the various 
types of literature in the mediaeval period 
(500-1200). 

Aside from the history of biblical exe- 
gesis (Saadia, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, the Kimhis, 
etc.), the readers of this JouRNAL will be 
particularly interested in the chapters on 
the Apocrypha, the Apocalypses, and Hel- 
lenistic Jewish literature. His treatment 
of this literature is extremely concise and 
general, as one would expect in a compre- 
hensive manual of this kind, and at the 
same time somewhat colored by the Rab- 
binical orthodoxy of the author. Dr. Wax- 
man regards Rashi’s as “the outstanding 
commentary of the ages” and conversely 
discloses a certain dislike for those brilliant 
veiled suggestions of Ibn Ezra which antici- 
pate the results of modern Biblical criti- 
cism. He attributes “great historic value” 
to the Seder Olam for the period covered 
by the “Wars of the Jews” of Josephus, 
which conversely ,he regards as a mere 
“chronicle of events.” He seems to prefer 
the Targum to the Septuagint, and even 
doubts that the latter ever represents a bet- 
ter text than the Masoretic. In other mat- 
ters as well his views are at variance with 
those of modern critical scholars: “the 
canon of the Old Testament was closed 
about 250 B.C.E.” (p. 1); prophetic books 
are divinely inspired, apocalypses are not 
(p. 2); the Book of Job contains refer- 
ences to the hope of life after death (p. 
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4); the documents in I Macc. 8 and 12 are 
genuine (p. 9); the Wisdom of Solomon 
“resembles very closely” Ecclesiasticus (p. 
23); Memra (word) in the Targum “re- 
minds us of the Philonian Logos” (p. 114) ; 
etc. This general point of view may be 
responsible for the omission from the Bib- 
liography of such standard works as H. B. 
Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament 
in Greek; Charles, Apocrypha and Pseu- 
depigrapha; Fritzsche and Grimm’s great 
commentary on the Apocrypha; E. R. Good- 
enough’s studies on Philo (at least a refer- 
ence to R. Marcus, Recent Literature on 
Philo. Jewish Studies in Memory of G. A. 
Kohut, 1935, would have been desirable), 
etc. 

All in all, however, Waxman has given 
us the best manual on Jewish Literature 
available, and its class room use is warmly 
recommended. 

Ropert H. PFEIFFER 

Harvard University 


The Book of the Ways of God. By Emir 
G. Kraetinc. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1939. xiii ++ 270 
pages. $3.75. 

In this new contribution to the Book of 
Job Professor Kraeling sets for himself a 
task of great difficulty. Availing himself of 
past studies and modern critical methods, he 
desires to write a book which is both crit- 
ical and appreciative. He addresses his 
discussion to students of religion, literature, 
philosophy, and art. Each chapter is pref- 
aced by a quotation of poetry or lines which 
sang themselves to the author himpelf as he 
was writing. Surely this is the proper mood 
with which to approach the Book of Job. 
Eight very suggestive illustrations from 
William Blake on heavy paper greatly en- 
rich the volume. The Book of Job is com- 
pared in its structure to a great cathedral. 
This serves the very useful function of illus- 
trating Professor Kraeling’s conception of 
the genesis and growth of the Book. It does 
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not succeed quite so well in producing the 
aesthetic response that one anticipates at the 
beginning. This is probably due to Profes- 
sor Kraeling’s conception of the proper sci- 
entific method by which his study should be 
undertaken. There is appended to the book 
a fairly detailed conspectus of materials, 
This is an extremely valuable feature for it 
gives a general view of Kraeling’s analysis 
and structure of the Book. An admirable 
bibliography concludes the work. 

One of the most happy features of this 
contribution to the study of Job is its pro- 
fuse use of other literatures, both ancient 
(Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Indian) 
and modern. Matthew Arnold remarked 
many years ago that comparison was the 
life-blood of criticism, and Kraeling em- 
ploys his comparative literary materials with 
great felicity, though here and there one 
wonders whether his argument by analogy 
is not a bit precarious. Kant’s litle used 
treatment of Job is given very welcome and 
ample recognition. Here as everywhere 
throughout the book Kraeling dominates 
the discussion by his own independent and 
discerning judgments. 

The most important part of the book is 
its criticism. The Book of Job has a long 
and chequered career, beginning in early 
Semitic antiquity and receiving its final lit- 
erary form probably as late as the fourth 
century B.C. The present prologue 
(1:I-2:10) and epilogue (42:10-17) come 
from the eighth century B.C., but they rep- 
resent the last step in the book’s growth. 
Originally, a more simple framework of the 
seventh century B.C., partially preserved 
for us in 2:1I-I2 and in a sense 42:7-0, en- 
closed an original dialogue. The present 
form of this dialogue in chapters 4-19, when 
relieved of the accretions “made to tone 
down Job’s self-righteousness” (7 :1-10, 12- 
21; 9:25-31; 10:1-22; 13:23-27; 14:1-22), 
gives a thoroughly consistent presentation, 
but the succeeding chapters 21(20)-26 are 
confused and composite. Three successive 
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attempts (26, 28, 38:1-42:6) were made to 
counteract the scepticism, of these chapters. 
The great problem is to discover the rela- 
tionship of the pious material of chapters 
4-19 to the sceptical section. The Elihu 
speeches are of course secondary but present 
problems quite as complex as any other part 
of the book. Chapter XI on “The Genesis 
of the Book of Job” is a very important 
contribution to the study of Job and de- 
serves careful reading. All future discus- 
sions will have to take account of Professor 
Kraeling’s work here. 

The Book of the Ways of God deserves 
more extended discussion than is possible 
in these pages. It is not conventional but 
goes its Own way on many questions. The 
conception of the literary character of Job 
is not new but will evoke dissent from many. 
Kraeling does not yield to alluring explana- 
tions of the unity of the “drama.” It seems 
to me that insufficient justice is done to the 
folk-tale character of chapters I-2, and cer- 
tainly the literary greatness of the book is 
not given sufficient emphasis. Some of the 
greatest passages in all literature receive no 
evaluation. _ Yet, one always runs the danger 
of subjectivity in matters of this sort. The 
translation is clear and forceful. Professor 
Kraeling has placed all who love the Book 
of Job in his debt. 

JAMES MUILENBURG 


Pacific School of Religion 


Form Criticism. Its Value and Limitations. 
By E. Bastt Repiicw. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 209 
pages. $2.25. 

Canon Redlich, of Leicester, has written 


a useful Student’s Introduction to the Syn-— 


optic Gospels (Longmans, 1936), a book 
vhich is well known in this country. It is 
not a creative work, and was not meant to 
be. It gathers up the results of modern 
research, and presents them in convenient 
extbook form. The same is true of the 


present book, which gives the student an 
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introduction to the work of such scholars 
as Dibelius, Bultmann, Taylor, Albertz, and 
Schmidt. For the most part, citations are 
limited to books that have appeared in Eng- 
lish—and this is a serious limitation, though 
it is inevitable in view of the author’s evi- 
dent purpose, viz. to provide the English- 
speaking student with a manual of the new 
discipline. 

The first chapter surveys the history of 
Form Criticism, which is rightly viewed as 
continuous with the Source Criticism of the 
nineteenth century and the opening years 
of the twentieth. Redlich does not share 
the view of those who assume that Form 
Criticism takes the place of Source Criti- 
cism, and renders unnecessary the patient, 
laborious examination of the text, the 
minute and painstaking comparison of par- 
allel accounts. Form Criticism lies beyond 
these initial, indispensable disciplines; it 
does not supplant them, or render them 
unnecessary. 


The second chapter lists and criticizes the 
assumptions of Form Criticism, viz.: “(1) 
Before the gospels were written there was 
a period of oral tradition; (2) During the 
oral period, the narratives and sayings, with 
the exception of the Passion Narrative, cir- 
culated mainly as single and self-contained 
detached units, each complete in itself; (3) 
The material in the gospels can be classified 
according to form; (4) The vital factors 
which gave rise to and preserved these 
forms are to be found in the practical inter- 
ests of the Christian community; (5) The 
material of the tradition has no biographical 
or chronological or geographical value; (6) 
The original form of the tradition may be 
recovered and its history traced, before be- 
ing written down, by discovering the laws 
of the tradition.” The chapter concludes 


with a sympathetic if uninspired evaluation 
of the contributions of Form Criticism, 
which appears on the whole to be valid and 
not inimical to the interests of the Christian 
faith. 
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Chapters three and four are the best in 
the book: on “Apothegm-stories” (Redlich’s 
own term, and a good one), and on the 
‘“Miracle-stories.” Here the pericopae are 
listed, and in chap. iii the classifications 
given them by Bultmann, Dibelius, and oth- 
ers, including Redlich himself, are cited. 
The remaining chapters are on the Sayings 
and Parables, the Passion Narrative, and 
the “Form-less” stories. The author in- 
sists that the last-named (e.g., the Baptism 
of Jesus, the Transfiguration, the Death of 
John the Baptist, the Triumphal Entry, 
etc.) “stand outside the purview of Form 
Criticism,” as they “possess no form what- 
soever”—i.e. they do not have a common 
pattern, but can be classified and evaluated 
only by their contents. “Myths,” even 
“Legends,” have no place in Redlich’s 
scheme, though he is willing to consider 
them as independent units, and to admit 
that they had a connection with the life 
and thought, the teaching and worship of 
the primitive church. 

On the whole, this is a useful book, not 
least useful if it leads the student on to 
Dibelius’s classic From Tradition to Gospel, 
and then, if he reads German, to Bultmann’s 
History of the Synoptic Tradition. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 

Union Theological Seminary 


History and the Gospel. By C. H. Dopp. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. 189 pages. $2.00. 

In this volume Professor Dodd has com- 
bined his eschatological interpretation of 
history, made familiar by his previous books 
and his essay in the recent Oxford sym- 
posium, The Kingdom of God and History 
(Willett, Clark & Company, 1938), with a 
discussion of current problems of gospel- 
criticism. The result of this combination of 
two familiar but not always related lines of 
thinking is distinctly thought-provoking. A 
possible meeting-ground for the advocates 


of historical criticism and their arch-ene- 
mies, the form-critics, is provided. Pro- 
fessor Dodd welcomes the trend away from 
the nineteenth century type of historical 
criticism which sought to separate from the 
bare facts whatever might be attributed to 
the faith of the early church. The increased 
entphasis upon dogma in current religious 
thinking and recognition of the dogmatic 
element in the gospels seem salutary to him. 
At the same time he argues strongly for the 
historicity of the gospel tradition. “The 
Gospels are religious documents: granted. 
But they are Christian documents, and it 
belongs to the specific character of Chris- 
tianity that it is an historical religion. . . 
No insistence upon the religious character of 
the Gospels, or the transcendent nature of 
the revelation which they contain, can make 
that question irrelevant” (p. 15). 

Chapter II, entitled “The Historical Tra- 
dition in the New Testament,” and Chap- 
ter III, “Historical Criticism of the Gos- 
pels,” are devoted to the argument that all 
of the documents of the New Testament re- 
flect the influence of a common tradition 
which is recognized as normative, and re- 
fers back to a historical figure. “It (is) re- 
markable that the Christian documents, un- 
like all other religious documents of the 
Graeco-Roman world, depend for the cog- 
ency of their arguments and the validity of 
their conceptions upon the assumption of 
an historical Figure as a perpetual point of 
reference” (p. 53). Furthermore, the at- 
tributes applied to this Figure are not such 
as could have been culled from Messianic 
expectation or simply invented. “Humility, 
meekness, gentleness, agape, forgiveness of 
enemies’”—these qualities derive from an 
historical Personality of originality and 
power. Professor Dodd employs both 
source-criticism and form-criticism in his 
pursuit of authentic tradition. “The chie! 
value of the method of form-criticism fot 
our immediate purpose (is) that it enables 
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us to study our material in fresh groupings, 
which point to distinct strains of tradition, 
preserved from various motives, and in some 
measure through different channels, and to 
compare these strains of tradition, much as 
we compared Mark and ‘Q,’ in search of 
convergences and _  cross-correspondences” 
(p. 91). The purpose of this criticism is to 
discover the purest and most original form 
of the tradition, which nevertheless includes 
both fact and interpretation (p. 103). 

But when we have uncovered the histor- 
ical tradition in its purest form, what then? 
That is where Professor Dodd’s eschato- 
logical interpretation of history enters in. 
History is not simply a series of occur- 
rences nor the mere record of occurrences. 
History includes “occurrences plus mean- 
ing” (p. 36). For the early Christians the 
gospels provided a record of events whose 
meaning surpassed that of any other event 
in history. “It was for them the eschaton, 
the final and absolute event, in which the 
Kingdom of God was revealed, and His 
This belief of 


purpose fulfilled” (p. 108). 
early Christians was based upon the belief 
of Jesus that with him the Kingdom of God 


had come. This is Dodd’s “realized escha- 
tology,” to which Professor Filson makes 
reference in another part of this issue of the 
Journal. Readers of this review should con- 
sult Professor Filson’s article in this issue 
for an evaluation of Dodd’s emphasis upon 
the Kingdom as present rather than future. 
No one can doubt, however, the force which 
Dodd’s view gives to the gospel teaching. A 
final chapter deals with the function of the 
church in history, which is “to bring all his- 
torical movements into the context of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, in 
order that they may be judged by the divine 
meaning revealed in that crucial event.” 


Cart E. Purinton 
Adelphi College 
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St. Paul. By ArtHur Darsy Nocx. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. 256 
pages. $2.00. 

“Of making many books” on Paul “there 
is no end” but here is one that merits pub- 
lication because in brief clear form, in bal- 
anced judgment, in sifted knowledge, in 
proper historical setting Paul is presented 
not as a saint but as a man, Jew and Chris- 
tian, of the first century. Pithy comments 
enliven the pages. “Paul has no social 
gospel.” “Probability is the guide of life.” 
“Paul was a natural extremist.” “We all 
tend to universalize what life has done to 
us.” “The world was Paul’s parish.” “It 
is easier to convert the Prodigal Son than 
his brother or his uncle who is a professor.” 
“God matters.” The translations of Scrip- 
ture arouse the reader. “Have this thought 
in your life together which you have as 
members of Christ Jesus, who being in the 
form of God, did not regard equality with 
God as a piece of luck but laid aside his 
dignity.” 

Some minor questions arise. Did “twelve” 
(not ten) male Jews constitute a synagogue ? 
Were the Jewish fastdays “Tuesday” (not 
Monday) and Thursday? Or coming to 
the present, why must a book be published 
in America twice the size and price of its 
English edition? 

Professor Nock first presents the difficul- 
ties faced in the interpretation of Paul’s 
letters and Acts and also in our imperfect 
knowledge of Judaism and. pre-Pauline 
Christianity. Chapter two briefly shows the 
life which Paul knew as a Jew. Chapter 
three, “Damascus”, ranges far and wide 
over beginning Christianity until Paul 
heard the imperious call of the living 
Anointed One of God in a “drastic psycho- 
logical crisis which he does not and could 
not explain and which we cannot either.” 

Two ample chapters on Paul’s earlier 
and later periods recount the story of Acts 
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dovetailed with references from the letters. 
The historicity of Acts is handled with 
critical care. For example, Paul’s two 
visits to Jerusalem (Acts 11 & 15) are really 
one and the speech at Athens is a “brilliant 
piece of imaginative writing.” The North 
Galatian theory is regarded as probable. 
Paul built at Ephesus “the most important 
Christian structure it was given him to 
raise.” ‘We cannot know the truth” about 
the sequel to Paul’s Roman imprisonment 
except that he died for his faith. 

The travel letters fill three chapters. Here 
the content of each letter is rapidly sur- 
veyed and outstanding ideas are discussed. 
Second Thessalonians is regarded as au- 
thentic. The usual four letter hypothesis 
best fits the Corinthian correspondence. 
Chapter 16 belongs with the Roman letter. 
In the chapter on the letters of the cap- 
tivity Ephesus is rejected as the place of 
imprisonment. “Ephesians though not by 
Paul is Pauline, the Pastorals as a whole 
are not.” 

The final chapter on “The Style and 
Thought of Paul” is noteworthy for its 
condensed information. Paul did not think 
of himself as a writer but he exhibited many 
literary abilities. His Greek is not literary 
but it is not careless like the popular papyrus 
letters. He was strongly influenced by the 
Greek Old Testament. His writing and 
thought are “externally Hellenic and in- 
wardly Jewish.” He it was who gave Chris- 
tianity independence. 

A brief but well chosen bibliography 
ends an excellent book in short compass. 

DwicHt Marion Beck 

Syracuse University. 


Christianity and the Creative Quests. By 
Gatus GLENN ArkiNs. Nashville: 
The Cokesbury Press, 1939. 232 pages. 
$2.00. 

Recent Literature and Religion. By JoHN 
ROTHWELL SLATER. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1938. 237 pages. $2.00. 
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Those who have felt the spell of Dr. 
Gaius Glenn Atkins’ style, and have re- 
sponded to the brooding quiet of his sensi- 
tive mind, feel a certain thrill when a new 
book of his is announced. He has moved 
through such large territories of culture 
and religion that what he brings to each 
subject which he discusses is quite as sig- 
nificant as what he finds in the subject it- 
self. Even those who feel that they have 
passed from the Victorian type of liberalism 
into a new world of thought and action 
must feel a deep respect for the distinguished 
qualities of mind and the ripeness of under- 
standing which Dr. Atkins brings to all his 
writing. Christianity and the Creative 
Quests is a characteristic product of his pen. 
He discusses “The Prophet’s Quest for the 
Will of God in History,” making exquisite 
music of Hebrew prophecy. He considers 
“The Quest for Intellectual Integrity,” list- 
ening with happy understanding to the sons 
of Greece. He follows “The Quest for 
Moral Integrity,” listening to great Stoic 
voices and seeing their completion in some- 
thing which Christianity supplies. He in- 
spects “The Quest for Deliverance,” mov- 
ing from Augustine to Bunyan. He lifts 
the subject of “The Quest for Authority,” 
searchingly discussing the dilemma of autho- 
rity and freedom. He considers the present 
confusion under the title “The Quest Loses 
Direction.” And he concludes his many- 
sided discussion as he looks upon “The 
Unfinished Quest.” The whole book is 
deeply Christian in mood, sensitive to mani- 
fold currents of thought, and full of noble 
responsiveness to the one face of all faces 
most full of gracious spiritual light. If the 
type of liberalism to which Dr. Atkins gives 
his allegiance had done nothing more than 
to give his mind to the world, it would 
have been a superb gift. 

Professor John Rothwell Slater has been 
listening to all the contemporary voices. 
He is very keen about those values which 
give meaning to human experience, and if 
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he seems a little more responsive to the 
voices he hears around him than to the 
timeless voices of those who speak from 
the hills of the world, he by no means sur- 
renders to the Zeitgeist, and he has many 
a word of effective criticism where criti- 
cism is very much needed. The reader 
will follow his pages with constant interest 
and he will have a new knowledge of 
what Matthew Arnold would call the strange 
disease of modern life, though Dr. Slater 
would not judge the life of our time so 
severely. The man who is trusted with 
the cure of souls will have a surer knowl- 
edge of many of the souls he has set to 
cure after he has followed the lectures of 
Dr. Slater. And it will be an illuminating 
experience if after finishing the book he 
reads, as did the author of this review, Sis- 
ter Mary James Power’s fascinating vol- 
ume Poets at Prayer. Many of the same 
authors are discovered, in each case with 
careful sympathy. The intellectual pattern 
which is brought to the study Poets at 
Prayer may not be that of the reader. But 
it gives a certain firmness of texture to the 
interpretation. Our minds are the richer 
for all such thoughtful studies of the voices 
which speak and the voices which sing 
in the contemporary world. 
Lynn Harotp HoucH 

Drew Theological Seminary 


Gerasa, City of the Decapolis. Edited by 
Cart H. Kraetinc. New Haven: 
American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, 1938. xxxii + 616 pages, 143 
plates, 47 plans. $10.00. 

“The Pompeii of Palestine” is the title 
often popularly applied to the city of Jerash 
in Transjordan, ancient Gerasa. This city 
was not, like Italian Pompeii, covered by 
volcanic lava, but it nevertheless merits the 
title because of the excellent state of preser- 
vation and great extent of its ruins. It has 
been well preserved for several reasons: 
the city was never completely sacked, it re- 
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mained completely uninhabited for eight cen- 
turies or more, and it has suffered surpris- 
ingly little from the depredations of modern 
settlers. The ruins of Jerash have been 
visited by many modern tourists who have 
tramped along its street of columns and 
viewed the ruins of its Roman temples, 
theatres, and baths and its Christian 
churches, the greatest wonder always be- 
ing provoked by the stately columns of the 
Artemis temple. The excavation of the site 
has been very rewarding for the amount of 
money and labor expended. 

The history of Gerasa spans more than a 
millennium and the city was influenced in 
turn by several different cultures. Its ori- 
gins, however, are unfortunately obscure. It 
was probably first settled by Semites in pre- 
Hellenistic times, but its name does not oc- 
cur in the Old Testament and this period 
is archaeologically unknown. One of the 
Seleucid rulers refounded the city and gave 
it a new name, Antioch-on-the-Chrysorhoas. 
The editor of the present volume suggests 
that this ruler was Antiochus Epiphanes; if 
this is correct, one may see in Gerasa the 
success of his Hellenization policy which 
failed so completely in Jerusalem, and “the 
splendor of Gerasa in the Roman period be- 
comes the foil to Jerusalem’s tragic destruc- 
tion.” The city came under the domination 
of the Romans by the conquest of Pompey 
in 63 B.C., and this event was marked by 
the employment thereafter of the Pompeian 
era in the calendar. Gerasa became a mem- 
ber of the Decapolis, a municipal league 
whose origin and nature are very imper- 
fectly known today. We have little infor- 
mation on the fortunes of the city during 
the lifetime of Jesus, although some of the 
inscriptions date from this time. An im- 
portant group of New Testament manu- 
scripts, usually considered (at least until 
recently) as the best, make Jesus visit the 
“land of the Gerasenes” (Mark 5:1). This 
poses a problem not easily solved, but it is 
improbable that he actually visited the city. 
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About this time the Nabataeans were play- 
ing an important role in Gerasa; in fact, the 
name of a new Nabataean deity, Pakidas, 
has been discovered by McCown in a 
Jerash inscription. 

The second half of the first century saw 
an increase in the prosperity of Gerasa, due 
in part to the disturbances in the Cisjordan 
region; at this time an ambitious city plan 
was adopted and the walls were constructed. 
This prosperity continued under Trajan, 
who formed the Province of Arabia and 
began a new highway system, of great im- 
portance to Jerash because of the fact that 
it was fundamentally a “caravan city,” as 
Rostovtzeff has shown; under Hadrian, who 
spent a part of the winter of 129-30 A.D. 
in Gerasa, which erected in his honor a 
massive Triumphal Arch; and in the age 
of the Antonines, which was the Golden Age 
for this city, when the temple of Artemis and 
its monumental approaches were finished, a 
new Zeus temple was built, and other im- 
portant enterprises were carried out. 

After a decline in the third century, the 
city became an influential center of Christi- 
anity, which may have been first introduced 
here in the second century. Gerasa was 
represented by bishops at the Councils of 
Seleucia and Chalcedon. In some instances 
the Christians of Gerasa “baptized” pagan 
rites; for example, the annual rite repeating 
the miracle of Cana (known to Epiphanius), 
which probably took place in the Fountain 
Court of the Cathedral, was obviously bor- 
rowed from the earlier cult of Dionysus. In 
their ecclesiastical architecture the Chris- 
tians of Jerash seem to have been largely 
imitative and parasitic upon the past. There 
Was a renaissance in the reign of Justinian, 
when a large number of new churches were 
built. The city did not long survive the 
Persian and Islamic conquests, end in the 
tenth or eleventh century passed into ob- 
livion. It was rediscovered by European 
travelers in the early part of the nineteenth 


century, and resettled in 1878 by Circassian 
refugees. 

In the future Jerash will have a new rep- 
utation, as one of the best known and most 
completely reported cities of the Near East, 
for few other ancient cities of that region 
have been as fully and satisfactorily report- 
ed within the covers of one volume. The 
present work is far more than a mere report 
on the excavations carried out at Jerash, 
chiefly by Yale University in co-operation 
first (1928-30) with the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, and later (1930- 
34) with the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. It presents a comprehensive and 
co-ordinated account of nearly all that can 
be known of Gerasa at present, the omis- 
sions being relatively unimportant. Only 
new excavations will add materially to our 
present knowledge, but it must be admitted 
that the excavation of the site is far from 
complete. 

This volume is a result of the co-operation 
of specialists in several fields. Two of the 
most useful chapters are the one presenting 
an integrated history of Gerasa, utilizing all 
of the available archaeological, epigraphic, 
and literary sources; and the chapter em- 
bodying a corpus—almost definitive—of the 
inscriptions, totalling 361, most of which 
are Greek, but several being Latin and a few 
Semitic. The former is the work of the 
editor, and the latter of C. B. Welles. W. 
F. Stinespring has written the history of the 
excavation, and many contributions both 
of text and plans, especially of Roman build- 
ings, are made by C. S. Fisher. The 
churches are discussed by J. W. Crowfoot. 
Contributions dealing with the Roman build- 
ings are made by A. H. Detweiler, E. B. 
Miiller, G. Horsfield, and C. C. McCown; 
the account of the mosaics is given by F. 
M. Biebel, of the coins by A. R. Bellinger, 
and of the glassware by P. V. C. Baur. The 
volume has been subjected to careful edi- 
torial supervision, so that the whole is far 
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in more unified than is often the case in such 
works. 
p- This book will be of service to students in 
st many different fields. New Testament schol- 
st, ars will find here an account of the best 
on known city of the Decapolis. Students of 
rt- Roman history and archaeology may study 
he in Antioch-on-the-Chrysorhoas the life of 
rt an Eastern provincial city. Church his- 
sh, torians have here several examples of eccle- 
on siastical architecture which in themselves 
of reveal much about Eastern Christianity. 
30- And students of epigraphy will see that 
tal Jerash has been a veritable mine of inscrip- 
nd tions. 
an If the volume is too expensive to be pur- 
\is- chased by many individuals, it will doubtless 
nly find its way into every well-stocked college 
ur and university library. 
ted 
= The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. Vol. 
II: The Bronze Age. By W. F. At- 
om BRIGHT. (The Annual of the Ameri- 
the can Schools of Oriental Research 
Ing XVII, 1936-37) New Haven: American 
all Schools of Oriental Research, 1938. 
hic, xxiv + 96 pages, 56 plates. $2.50. 
oval This volume continues the publication of 
the the results of the four campaigns of excava- 
ich Hi tion at Tell Beit Mirsim, begun with An- 
few BB nvals XII and XIII. This excavation is 
the HBalready widely known through two more 
W. popular books, Albright’s The Archaeology 
the Hii of Palestine and the Bible, ch. 2, and Kyle’s 
oth Excavating Kirjath-sepher’s Ten Cities. The 
ild- present volume gives in more detailed and 
The definitive form the results and their inter- 
Oot. retation for the Bronze Age (excluding 
tild- BB the pottery) ; in some minor respects the 
. B. interpretations differ from those formerly 
B&published by the excavator. 
y Fr. Tell Beit Mirsim is in the southern Shep- 
and is identified by Albright with 
The BBBiblical Kirjath-sepher or Debir. This iden- 
_ tification is based mainly upon the topo- 


graphical method of elimination and upon 
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careful comparison of the archaeological 
history of the site with the Biblical history 
of Kirjath-sepher. In the absence of in- 
scriptional or other conclusive evidence, the 
identification must be considered as only 
tentative, but yet quite probable. 

Because of the fact that no tombs have 
been found, relatively few objects have 
been unearthed at Tell Beit Mirsim, but the 
site is one of the most clearly stratified in 
all Palestine. The excavator has paid spe- 
cial attention to the stratigraphy of the 
mound and has thus made important contri- 
butions to the chronology of the Bronze 
Age. 

The earliest settlement on the site was 
made in the third quarter of the third mil- 
lennium B. C., but the town was not walled 
until about the twenty-first century. A typi- 
cal Hyksos fortification of terre pisée pro- 
tected the town in the seventeenth century. 
Stratum D., c. 1600-1550, contained an un- 
usually well preserved patrician house. This 
was a solidly built two-storied structure, 
with a double row of rooms on one side of 
an open court. In the ruins of this build- 
ing were found two of the most valuable 
objects of the excavation: a limestone 
stela of a fertility goddess with a serpent 
coiled around her legs; and a set of play- 
ing pieces of a game which was once very 
popular in many parts of the Orient, espe- 
cially in Egypt where it was called “the 
robbers.” Pieces of inlay of the game- 
board were also discovered. 

The stratum of the Late Bronze Age (c. 
1450-1230) was poorly preserved. One 
of the most interesting objects in this level 
was a limestone libation tray decorated 
with lions. There was evidence at Tell 
Beit Mirsim, as well as elsewhere in Pales- 
tine and Syria) of a distinct artistic deca- 
dence among the Canaanites of this period. 
It is clear that the Canaanites whom the 
Israelites conquered were culturally on the 
decline and politically weak (as a result 
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partly of long years of Egyptian misgovern- 
ment ). 

This archaeological report is very clearly 
presented, with much comparative material 
of great value. The full indices and well- 
made plates add to its utility. The con- 
venience of the volume for the average 
student of the Bible would have been in- 
creased if the author had included in the 
table of contents, or in a separate table, 
the dates of the successive strata, in accord- 
ance with the opinions expressed in the 
text. 

J. Hyatr 

Wellesley College 


Christian Attitudes to War and Peace. By 
T. S. K. Scorr-Craic. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. xii + 
180 pages. 

Why is there such confusion among 
Christians today on their attitude to war? 
Is there a Christian attitude? The author 
answers these two fundamental questions by 
recourse to history, and in a lucid, concise 
and objective treatment, concludes that the 
second question must be answered NO! He 
finds four main types of Christian opinions 
in history: (1) pacifism, based on the Syn- 
optic Gospels; (2) the Catholic distinction 
between a just and unjust war, established 
by Augustine; (3) the “evangelical” tradi- 
tion, stemming from Luther, emphasizing 
the inevitability of war due to human sin- 
fulness; (4) liberalism, with its reliance on 
reason, given its fundamental form in the 
system of Hugo Grotius. Each of these 
historical opinions is given separate treat- 
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ment, with a brief but comprehensive survey 
of original materials. In a final chapter, an 
array of contemporary writers is reviewed 
and their dependence, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, upon one or the other of these 
traditions is demonstrated. 

In a closing section, an attempt is made 
to answer the inevitable question: Is there 
any common ground among these four types 
upon which all can stand? But the brie 
treatment given is inadequate and the ques- 
tion deserves a major consideration in what 
we hope may be the writer’s next contribu- 
tion. It does become clear that modern dii- 
ferences among Christians are due not to 
confusion, nor to national or cultural inher- 
itances, nor to degrees of enlightenment but 
to fundamental historic positions. This is 
indeed a most interesting thesis and may 
well serve to turn the Christian quest for 
peace into a new and more profitable direc- 
tion. 

Apart from the validity of the author's 
thesis, the book is a fine source of reference 
for the leader. He includes many direct 
quotations and numerous footnotes. Espe- 
cially valuable is his survey of conten- 
porary or recent German theologians (Heim, 
Brunner, Harnack, Troeltsch, Althaus and 
Dibelius) and secularists (Rosenberg, Hit- 
ler, Hauer and Spengler). The balanced, 
objective character of the book is commend- 
able. Yet it is provocative and stirring. Not 
least to be mentioned is the fact it leaves one 
with a problem: If there is no one Chris- 
tian attitude to peace and war, in what way 
is Christianity relevant? 

Maynarp CAssaDy 

University of Rochester 
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Meditations in Season. On the Elements of Chris- 
tian Philosophy. By HersertT WALLACE 
ScHNEWER. New York: Oxford University 
Press 1938. 83 pages. $1.50. 

These meditations are based on themes in har- 
mony with the days commemorated in the Chris- 
tian Calendar, beginning with Advent. The sub- 
jects considered are familiar to Christian people 
but the treatment is not ordinary. My first read- 
ing of the book led me to the conclusion that the 
author had read into the texts used, philosophical 
ideas which were foreign to the original thought 
of the biblical writers but a second reading caused 
me to change my mind. In finding the deeper 
and more vital meaning of these Christian themes 
I became convinced that the author in at least 
nearly every case was true to the historical con- 
cepts. Under his treatment such subjects as The 
Day of Judgment, The Incarnation, Revelation, 
Resurrection and The Spirit of Truth are seen 
to be significant, practical, and their application 
to modern conditions is felt to be pertinent and 
suggestive. Many sentences in the book can 
be taken from their context and read with profit. 

“Like salt, a virtue spoils when over-exposed; 
it is good only when it is a hidden ingredient.” 

“The Christ life is intended to embody and 
co-ordinate all the virtues of a whole pantheon.” 

“We have little reason to be proud in the 
sight of God. . . . Everywhere there is an odor of 
decay.” 

“To Christ Jerusalem was not a city of poten- 
tial followers, nor even of active enemies, but 
an object of compassion.” 

“The power of the Cross cannot be told; it 
must be seen and felt.” 

The ten chapters of this little book by Professor 
Schneider might profitably be read out loud and 
discussed by small groups of Christian people. 
Each chapter contains things old and new and 
expresses important spiritual and philosophical 
truths, 

Joun Mason WELLS 

Hillsdale College 


A Religion for Democracy, by Russet. Henry 
StaFrorp. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

The author of this thought-provoking book is 

Minister of the Old South Church in Boston, 

Mass. The lectures were delivered on the Stephen 


Green Foundation in Andover Newton Theological 
School. They discuss Democracy in Principle, 
Democracy in Nature and the Gospel, and deal 
with various aspects of Theology such as the Na- 
ture of God, the Worth of Man, Freedom and 
Grace, the Survival of Personality, Salvation In- 
dividual and Social, and attempt to relate each of 
them to Democracy. There is scarely a page in 
the book where the reader will not find himself 
compelled to ask questions, and even to differ from 
the author. Sometimes he will feel that justice 
has not been done to the implications of such 
theories as Theocracy or the social effects of Cal- 
vinism. Turning to his main thesis Dr. Stafford 
starts out by saying “in the free countries men 
went to war in 1914 in alliance with the Russian 
Empire, the most infamous autocracy on earth. Yet 
their morale was sustained until victory was won 
by propaganda to the effect that they were making 
the world safe for democracy.” Is it true to say 
the war was won by propaganda? So again, Dr. 
Stafford says, “Law is not made by the State. It 
is defined and registered by the State; it is made 
by the people through custom, growing and chang- 
ing in all these manifold relations. Law is the 
codification of custom, and without custom to sup- 
port it no statute can have the force of law.” Is 
this quite true? 

Here and there Dr. Stafford becomes more a 
preacher than a philosopher. In the chapter on the 
Survival of Personality he does not like the 
phrase “The immortality of the soul” because soul 
“has come through careless use to suggest some 
entity within a man which is supposed to take its 
flight in quasi-material fashion when he expires.” 
He thinks personality means “The quality of be- 
ing a particular person, with self-recognition, 
recognition of others, and capacity for action.” 
Just what survival of personality means and how 
or where this action could take place he does not 
suggest. He does not think that the cessation of 
all being at death is seriously thinkable, “for on 
that hypothesis a person in past history is no more 
or other than a personage in fiction.” Referring 
to Jesus’ words on the Cross to the Dying Thief, 
“This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise” Dr. 
Stafford says the word Paradise suggests a park 
or garden. Surely if this is so Jesus must have 
implied some abode where a self-recognizing per- 
son is recognizing some other person and has free- 
dom of action. 
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These references will show how the reader is 
challenged, and therefore how stimulating and 
valuable a discussion is presented by this eminent 
and forceful Minister of the Old South Church. 

JoHN GARDNER 

Communtiy Church, 

Garden City, N. Y. 


Towards An Objective Ethics. By Grorce Ray- 
MOND GEIGER. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The 
Antioch Press, 1938. 87 pages. 


That ethical theory is meaningless unless it can 
be translated into practical values in the social life 
of man is an insight which did not have to wait 
for the rise of modern instrumentalism. The dif- 
ficulty in making the moral vision effective must 
have been painfully real to Plato as he wrote the 
Republic, and certainly it was to Jesus as he looked 
into the eyes of the Pharisees and delivered a ser- 


mon on a mount. But philosophers in every age 
need gadflies to call them away from their dreams 


to the social struggle, and our contemporary in- 
strumentalists thus fulfil their own demand for a 
functional ethics. 

The objectivity toward which Professor Geiger 
aims is grounded in social processes. He will have 
none of the absolutes, and metaphysical disputes 
are equivalent to fiddling while civilization is con- 
sumed in fire. All theological ethics and ortho- 
doxies he roundly condemns, with very little in his 
bill of particulars, and nothing of appreciation for 
certain practical social results which have accrued 
from these in the past. 

We hail with glee, however, the criterion of 
functional meaning which holds that verification in 
ethics must be “located in the realm of social and 
economic experimentation” and “ethical programs 
must be taken as hypotheses”; but when it is 
finally laid down as a basic principle that balance 
and harmony must define the meaning of justice, 
one wonders why there should be so much railing 
against traditional ethical theory. In fact it is a 
little difficult to see where he gets such a prin- 
ciple with the limitations which he has set upon 
his method, except that it is smuggled in from the 
repudiated rationalism of our earlier tradition. 
Could such a principle be either discovered or veri- 
fied by a pure empirical experimentalism? 

But I want heartily to commend this monograph. 
Taking its aspersions upon traditional ethical 
theory with a grain of salt, it turns out to be the 
best brief readable account of current instrumen- 
talist theory. And it is a brilliant argument for 
ethical theorists to become concerned with social 
processes, especially economic, and for economists 
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to realize their basic involvement with values as 
well as facts. The author is primarily interested 
in economic problems and it is of interest to say 
that he is also the author of a major work on The 
Philosophy of Henry George (1933). 
Apion Roy 
Cornell College 


It Began in Galilee. . By Recrnatp J. Barker. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1938. 317 pages. 
$2.50. 

This book, according to the author, was written 
“to meet the need for a synthesis between our 
social witness and our evangelical experience.” 
Mr. Barker contends that in speaking of the King- 
dom of God, Jesus had in mind a radical reorgani- 
zation of society and the development of a com- 
munity in which his ideal of character and con- 
duct could be realized. He resents the term, 
“social implications of the gospel,” as suggest- 
ing that the social teachings of Jesus were not 
an essential part of his message from the first. 
It was because the political leaders of his day 
understood all too well the purport of his teach- 
ing that he met the death of a revolutionary. 

The interpretation of the phrase, “Kingdom oi 
God,” is basic to the argument. Many New Testa- 
ment students will feel that this interpretation is 
not borne out by the usage of the Old Testament. 
They find “Reign of God” a more helpful approach 
to the sayings about entering or inheriting the 
Kingdom. But, though teachers may not put the 
book on the reference shelf, ministers may find 
it stimulating. Evidently it has grown out of an 
intense interest in the poor and disadvantaged to 
whom the author has ministered. It carries real 
insight into Jesus’ feeling for the poor—and for 
the rich—of his day. Nor can one read it without 
being brought face to face with the difficulties 
inherent for the gospel in the capitalistic social 
order of today. 

Joun Pitt DEANE 

Beloit College 


What Jesus Taught. By Burton Scott EAastov. 
New York: The Abingdon Press, 1938. 147 
pages. $1.50. 

This little book by a leading New Testament 
scholar makes available for religious use the out- 
comes of critical study of the gospels. The 
careful selection and topical arrangement of the 
teachings of Jesus gives the reader who is not 4 
gospel critic a much clearer and more complete 
understanding of the gospel message than would 
be possible from reading the gospels without aid. 
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The condensed statements in the commentary sec- 
tion are illuminating. The sayings are collected 
into five groups, labelled: Righteousness, The 
Father, The Mission, The Rejection, and Conver- 
sion. Each of these five chapters is supplied with 
headings and sub-headings. Chapter I on “Right- 
eousness,” for example, begins with the heading, 
“The Way of Righteousness” under which are 
listed various sub-heads, such as “The Supreme 
Standard,” “Love of Neighbor,” “Pride,” “Anger,” 
“Revenge,” “Love of Money,” etc. 221 sayings 
altogether are arranged in these five groupings, 
with convenient indices in the back of the book. 
This book should be useful for individual and 
group study of the gospels. 
Cart E. Purtnton 
Adelphi College 


New Testament Windows. By Frepertck DELAND 
Leete. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 1939. xi + 150 pages. $1.50. 

The author, Bishop Leete of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, belongs to a generation, rapidly 
passing out, that considered it still good form for 
a liberal arts degree to require Greek. It is evi- 
dent that he retained his interest in the language; 
and the publication under review is its outcome. 
Its object is not technical but homiletic and devo- 
tional. 

Greek may be considered the most highly devel- 
oped and artistic of languages. Both in etymology 
and syntax it furnishes illustrations of architec- 
tural strength and beauty. For the minister, who 
should be at home in his Greek Testament, and 
for the deeper study of the New Testament it is 
of utmost value. 

The author has gone through the Greek Testa- 
ment and presents examples of the compound for- 
mation of words and grammatical use of words 
which act like windows in bringing light. Some 
of these words are “picture words,” like “progress” 
in I Tim. 4:15, which means “cutting ahead,” 
visualizing a trail maker chopping a path through 
a jungle. “Greek Compounds” words receive a 
richer meaning when their constituent elements are 


taken apart and analysed: Jesus’ “I will give. 


you rest” is “not merely rest, but rest you up; 
refresh, renew, rejuvenate you,” due to the fact 
that the word is a compound of two. A Greek 
particle may appear tiny like a “jot or tittle,” but 
it often acts like a diminutive, window in a 
great cathedral in giving light to an obscure pas- 
sage. Consequently we may find “Potent Par- 
ticles.” For instance, “The same God who as 
much as—(hos ge), the ge here magnifying the 
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deed—spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for all of us, how shall He not (another 
ouchi) indeed with Him also freely give us all 
things?” The particle ge, as much as, so far as 
that, gives exalted emphasis. In this manner 
the author finds “Divinity in Prepositions” and 
“Sermons in Tenses.” 

This study, which is made available to non- 
Greek readers by the transliteration following the 
original, is based on excellent expository and 
grammatical authorities. It is positive and edify- 
ing; and when you are tired of “Form-criticism,” 
you may find here a refreshing contrast. 


IsMAR J. PEritz 


The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times 
to the End of the Early Bronze Age. By G. 
Ernest Wricut. American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research. Publications of the Jerusalem 
School. Archaeology: Vol. I. New Haven, 
1937. ix + 106 pages + 16 figs., 6 tables. 
$1.75. 

A course in Biblical Archaeology in the college 
definitely requires such a study as this book furnish- 
es of the earliest extant materials at the disposal 
of scholars. Dr. Wright here demonstrates the 
use which can be made of available data in the 
reconstruction of a ceramic, and incidentally, a 
cultural history of Palestine. It is a technical 
book, to be sure, but there is danger that we 
accept too carelessly the “popularizations” of 
ancient history without consulting such a thorough, 
accurate and authentic work as this. The study 
is fully documented and includes consideration of 
ceramic materials from a dozen or more of the 
important sites in Palestine where recent excava- 
tions have contributed data for a precise chronology 
of the country from the time pottery first appears 
in the Neolithic period until the end of the Early 
Bronze Age (about the twenty-second century 
B. C.) 


The student of archaeology hardly realizes, until 
he delves into a study of this kind, how true was 
Petrie’s statement (cf. Introd. p. 1): “Once settle 
the pottery of a country and the key is in our 
hands for all future explorations.” 

It is to be hoped that this marks the beginning of 
a series which will carry the chronology of Pales- 
tine into the Early Iron Age. Dr. Wright has 
already brought the study through Middle Bronze 
I. (See Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, No. 71, pp. 27-34). 

Joun W. Fuicut 

Haverford College 
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Vol. II. 
Cokesbury 


By Frep EASTMAN. 
Press, 1938. 186 


Men of Power. 
Nashville : 
pages. $1.50. 

This second volume of sixty-minute biographies 
treats of the lives of Francis of Assisi, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Oliver Cromwell, and John Milton. The 
method used by Professor Eastman is reminis- 
cent of Gamaliel Bradford and his psychographs, 
or psychological-biographical sketches. The em- 
phasis is not upon comprehensiveness, but upon an 
understanding of the inner springs of character. 

Certain leading questions are asked, among which 

the following are typical: early environment, pur- 

pose and message, opposition, achievement, failures, 
sources of power. This last query furnishes the 
title to the series. This volume, and indeed, the 
entire series should be useful to teachers of re- 
ligion. 

Cart E. Purtnton 

Adelphi College 


The Youngest Disciple. By Epwarp THoMpsoNn. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. 313 
pages. $2.50. 

The story of Buddha is one of the most in- 
teresting stories in the whole field of literature. 
It has been told and retold countless times. This 
time Edward Thompson has chosen the method of 
the historical novel to present the essential fea- 
tures of the life of Buddha. The story is a very 
simple one, the plot not at all complicated. In- 
deed, it requires some exercise of the imagination 
to consider it a novel at all. Strictly as a story 
it does not sustain interest, but it does present 
Buddha in somewhat more interesting fashion than 
usual. It is the simple narrative of a young lad 
of low caste who is won to the following of the 
Buddha. Imperfectly apprehending the meaning 
of the teaching, he falls away, only to return 
finally repentant to the feet of the Buddha, where, 
after many years of learning, he becomes one 
of the great Arhats. Along with this youngest 
disciple are described many of the other characters 
whom Buddha influenced, including the most 
famous of them all. To one who is familiar with 
the Buddhist literature, it is easy to see whence 
the author took the speeches which he puts into 
the mouth of the Buddha. Many of the incidents 
which he relates seem to have been created by the 
author to give an opportunity for the master to 
speak. In the main, he uses almost exactly the 
words of the Buddhist documents. It is at this 
point, it seems to the reviewer, that he fails as a 
novelist, for most of the speeches seem somewhat 
stilted and formal. He might possibly have caught 
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the spirit of the master and communicated that 
spirit much more effectively through the medium 
of our common speech of today. Even in the 
novel, somehow Buddha does not seem quite real, 
or quite a flesh and blood figure. To that extent 
it must be said that the book has failed of its 
purpose. Nevertheless, after all this is said, it is 
a valuable addition to the growing list of books 
about India’s great reformer of the sixth cen- 
tury B. C. 
CuHarLes S. BRADEN 
Northwestern University 
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More Chapel Talks. By Expert Russety. Nash- 
ville: Cokesbury Press, Inc., 1938. 228 pages. 
$1.50. 

This book, like the volume, “Chapel Talks,” 
is geared to the outstanding problems in student 
life and thought. Dean Russell knows how to 
talk to young people. He does not attempt a 
comprehensive treatment of Christian thought, but 
in fifty-five themes he ranges through the mystical, 
theological, and social aspects of Christianity. The 
author is sensitive to the fact that students still 
retain interest in the social aspects of Chris- 
tianity but that there is a growing emphasis on 
personal religion. Some of the themes are: Mind 
and Soul; The Brother of Dives; The Fighting 
Animal; The Double Standard; When Repentance 
Fails; Spiritual Climate; The Pursuit of Happi- 
ness; Christian Brotherhood; and, The Christi- 
anity of God. 

Dean Russell writes in lucid and simple English. 
He attempts to carry his point not by a flow of 
emotion, but by what might be called a “sweet 
reasonableness.” His illustrations are apt and his 
themes are pertinent. One need not be charged 
only with the responsibility of giving chapel talks 
to find this volume helpful. 

Frank G. LANKARD 

Brothers College 


The Art of Group Worship. By Ropert SENECA 
SmitH, New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1938. 105 pages. 50c. 

Not long ago a layman said to me, “Can you 
recommend a book on worship which I can place 
in the hands of a young man who has just under- 
taken the leadership of worship in our young 
people’s department? Most of the books are either 
too long or presuppose too great an understand- 
ing of the philosophy of worship.” 

At the time the only material available which 
met his requirements seemed to be in pamphlet 
form. But, shortly after Dr. Smith’s book was 
off the press, the layman returned and triumph- 
antly laid a copy on my desk, remarking, “Here 
is the book we were looking for!” 

Dr. Smith has done a remarkable piece of 
work in this little volume by way of interpreting 
the meaning of the experience of worship, not 
only to present to prospective leaders of worship 
but also to a worshipping group. While it is 
Primarily a guide to the training of leadership 
in worship, it is sufficiently inspirational to accom- 
plish that other purpose stated in the editor’s 
introduction—“it seeks first of all to give the 
reader an understanding of the meaning and pur- 
pose of worship.” 
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The book achieves this last purpose by inter- 
preting the profound depths of the philosophy 
underlying worship in language that is clear and 
simple, without the use of technical terms which 
might confuse or appall the beginner in the field 
of worship. For instance, in a few paragraphs 
the objective and subjective aspects of worship are 
finely stated without either term being once men- 
tioned. The author is equally successful in his 
treatment of the principles of unity, movement, 
rhythm and design which every leader of worship 
should understand. 

It is astonishing that, in so brief a book, so 
fair and clear an interpretation could be given of 
the three types of worship environments with the 
theories of worship which account for them, as 
the Friends Meeting House, the Puritan type of 
meeting house and the chancel type of sanctuary ; 
of the benefits accruing from both formal and 
informal worship experiences; and of the different 
types of worship and of leadership which will 
probably make worship vital to widely differing 
groups. 

And within the scope of so broad an interpreta- 
tion the author has managed to include a wealth 
of practical suggestions for making worship, its 
environment and its leadership effective. 

Marie 

Boston University School 

of Religious and Social Work 


Broadcasting and the Public. A Case Study in 
Social Ethics. By the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, 1938. 220 pages. 
$1.50. 

It is promised on the jacket of this volume that 
an attempt is to be made within its covers “to 
answer the question, How can a nation-wide indus- 
try heavily ‘impressed with a public interest’ and 
having a natural monopoly of a particular medium 
of communication best be made to serve the pub- 
lic welfare, with a maximum of freedom from 
government interference and yet within the frame- 
work of democratic control?” This is an intrigu- 
ing promise. A clear and logical answer to this 
question would warm the hearts of broadcasters, 
the public, and members of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

A careful reading of the book, however, fails 
to reveal any such answer. The first twelve 
chapters consist of a rehash of material regarding 
radio which has appeared in very much the same 
form elsewhere. It is background material for 
intelligent consideration of the problems of broad- 
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casting and must be understood by all who desire 
to do any constructive thinking in the field pro- 
posed by the title. But to publish another vol- 
ume containing this material seems to this re- 
viewer a sheer waste of paper and ink to say 
nothing of the reader’s time. 

The last chapter, “Conclusions,” should have 
been the first, and the book should have been de- 
voted to careful analysis and the implementing 
of the suggestions made there. It is sound think- 
ing to urge that the problems of broadcasting 
will be on their way to solution when broadcasters, 
the public, various social and economic agencies, 
and the Federal Government together formulate 
a code for the conduct of the radio in accord 
with the fundamental principles of Democracy. Such 
is being attempted after a fashion. But, merely 
to make this suggestion is not enough at this 
stage of the problem. What all of us want to 
know now is, How can this be done? What sort 
of a code will take care of the diverse interests 
of all concerned? How can we get the broad- 
caster who wants his station to pay high divi- 
dends and the listener who wants some of the 
most profit-producing programs eliminated because 
of their social consequences to agree? This is 
the practical problem of broadcasting, a problem 
which this volume merely comes up to and then 
stops. 

S. E. Frost, Jr. 

Adelphi College 


The Teaching of Religion in 
Relation to Sociology 
(Continued from page 74) 


to age. But must not we as teachers of 
religion and representatives of the prophetic 
tradition go farther and ask: “How can 
we change values? At what points must 
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we take issue with contemporary mores and 
break with them ?” 

Such a query carries us beyond the limits 
of a sociological inquiry, beyond scientific 
observation to the religious realm of respon- 
sibility. 

It leads us to ask how the great teachers 
of religion of the past have succeeded in 
communicating living religion to a circle of 
pupils. Did they not all embody in their 
own lives and transmit to their pupils a way 
of living as well as a way of believing or 
thinking? Did they not practice identifica- 
tion with the oppressed, simplicity of life, 
an inner strength overcoming the world? 

In the Middle Ages students who wanted 
to learn religion went—where? to monas- 
teries, where religion was practiced. Do 
our theological seminaries or classes in re- 
ligion provide an equivalent? If they stress 
largely training of the mind, where shall our 
students find discipline in the practice of 
religion? A few have found it in the dis- 
cipline of shared manual work and shared 
silence in the Quaker Work Camps and 
at Pendle Hill; others in the voluntary 
poverty and “works of mercy” of the Catho- 
lic Worker movement .. . 


We are a society of teachers of religion, 
with a mame associating us with the 
prophets: can we expect to teach religion 
without practice? Can we produce “Ne- 
biim” for the future and be true to the 
name of this society without ourselves be- 
coming Nebiim? 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Headline Books No. 
New York: ‘The 
III pages. 


The Pussle of Palestine. 
14. By Davin H. Popper. 
Foreign Policy Association, 1938. 

A preface to the present situation in Palestine. 

Stresses dangers of partition. 


Shadow Over Europe. The Challenge of Nazi 
Germany. Headline Book No. 15. By SHEP- 
arD Stone. New York: Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 1938. 94 pages. 25c. 

The history of Germany’s rise to power. The 
story of Hitler and a clear statement of Hitler’s 
aims. 


Bricks Without Mortar. The Story of Interna- 
tional Cooperation. Headline Book No. 16. 
By VARIAN Fry. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, 1938. 96 pages. 25¢c. 

Shows the steady growth of international co- 
operation. The concluding statement offers a chal- 
lenge to moral and religious leadership: “For the 
first time in its history, the world now has the 
bricks with which to build the world community. 
The question now is: has it got the mortar—the 
will to use them?” 


America Looks Abroad. World Affairs Pamph- 
lets No. 3. By Frepertck L. ScouMaAN and 
Georce Soute. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association and National Peace Conference, 
1938. 55 pages. 25¢. 

The policies advocated “constitute an attempt to 
use the economic resources of this country in 
peace time to strengthen peace and democracy, to 
weaken Fascist aggression, and to bolster American 
security, so far as that can be done without in- 
curring an appreciable risk of becoming involved 
in war. If and when a general war comes, they 
constitute an attempt to prevent our forced par- 
ticipation, while maintaining, within the limits of 
the possible, a sound domestic economy and body 
politic.” 


The Good Neighbors. The Story of the Two 
Americas. By Goetz AND VARIAN 
Fry. Headline Book No. 17. New York: 
The Foreign Policy Association, 1939. 96 
pages. 25¢c. 

A complete picture of the two Americas in their 

telations to each other, including consideration of 


other recent developments. 


Defending America. By Mayor GeorGce FIELp- 
ING Exiot. World Affairs Pamphlets No. 4. 
New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1939. 
33 pages. 25¢c. 

Stresses development of an American sea power 
which will exclude totalitarian aggression from 
the two American continents and may prove a 
stabilizing force world-wide in influence, although 
not world-wide in its activities. 


Religion Functioning Socially. By Letanp Foster 
Woop, Editor. Social Service Department, 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, 1938. 96 pages. 30c. 

Publication of Studies Presented at Meetings 
of the Church Conference of Social Work, Atlantic 
City, 1936; Indianapolis, 1937. A wide variety of 
short articles, dealing with such topics as The 
Church and Social Service, the Relation of Re- 
ligion to Morality, Interfaith Cooperation, etc. 
Valuable material for a course dealing with applied 
religion. 


Workbook for Old Testament Study. By Rate 
DanieL Herm. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1938. 

Intended as an aid to college students in making 

a general survey of Old Testament History and 

Literature. 


A Complete Index to the Thought and Teachings 
of Christ. Alphabetically and Topically Ar- 
ranged. By W. S. Harris. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1939. 191 pages. $1.50. 


Inspired Youth. By Ottve M. Jones. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1938. 322 pages. $2.00. 

The Oxford Group approach adapted to chil- 
dren. 


Highways and Hedges. By Wittam WIsTAR 
Hamitton. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1938. 
IIQ pages. $1.00. 


The Wedding Song by Rurus Learsr (Israel 
Goldberg). New York: Behrman’s Jewish 
Book House, 1938. 108 pages. $1.25. 

Tales of the great Baal-Shem, the founder of 

Chassidism, and his followers retold in verse in 

the spirit of the old English ballad. 


Die Jesusfrage in Neuzeitlichen Judentum. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-For- 
schung. Von Gosta Lindeskog. Upsala, 1938. 
370 pp. (To be reviewed). 
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Report of the Committee on 
Objective Examinations 


The activities of your committee on objective 
examinations during the past two years have been 
confined entirely to the construction of such 
tests for use in courses which we have been teach- 
ing, the exchange and individual criticism of these, 
and some work at statistical analysis for validity 
of items. Our single achievement has been the 
cooperative building of a comprehensive test on 
the Life and Teachings of Jesus which has been 
given in whole or in part to classes in three 
schools. 

Enough correlation has appeared in the distri- 
bution of scores, median, and such devices, be- 
tween the use of this test in two schools widely 
separated in type and on the map, namely, at 
Cornell College and Miami University, to give some 
indication of what might be done in standardizing 
such a testing program; but all who have coope- 
rated in the study are agreed that the obstacles 
are too great at the present time to anticipate any 
such realization in the near future. 

A wide-spread interest in the project has been 
indicated by members of NABI, but the fact is 
that the number of teachers who are actually 
engaged in building objective test items and study- 
ing the procedures and purposes of testing in 
general is very small. And so far as we can 
discover there is no teacher in this field at the 
present who has the technical preparation to do 
the necessary statistical work. Therefore, and 
furthermore, to carry out a standard testing pro- 
gram would be a very expensive affair. I think 
it has been successful so far only in such subject 
fields as elementary physics and chemistry, foreign 
languages, American history and civics, where the 
potential market for the tests includes thousands 
of high schools as well as colleges. If several 
thousand dollars could be secured to subsidize the 
study I believe it would make a valuable contri- 
bution, but these are hard times and other needs 
in the academic world make more pressing de- 
mands on benevolent dollars. 

A more discouraging thing is the very magnitude 
of the problem we face in standardization. This 
is well expressed in a letter from Dr. Arthur 
C. Wickenden of Miami University which I 
quote: “I am well aware that too great standardi- 


zation of courses may mean that departments have 
fallen into a rut with arrested development as 
the result. In my judgment, however, there is no 
such danger facing departments of religion in our 
American colleges, and a serious effort to secure 
a larger degree of _ standardization would 
afford a stimulus to progress. My knowledge oj 
the situation is quite limited, but I have the dis- 
tinct impression that courses in religion offered 
across the country, despite some similarity in 
titles, represent a heterogeneity that amounts almost 
to chaos. To establish some common objectives 
and standards would therefore be in the direc- 
tion of progress, but to accomplish this would 
appear to call for heroic and tireless efforts.” 
The uniform testing programs, where they have 
been put into effect, have had a wholesome effect 
both on students and teachers. Teachers have 
had a check on their effectiveness. And students 
have been stimulated beyond the aim of merely get- 
ting by a certain professor, to the larger objective 
of meeting a standard set by hundreds of other 
students in classes all over the country. Our 
students in the natural sciences and some of the 
social sciences and the foreign languages now 
have the satisfaction of knowing where they stand 
in relation to the achievement of students in 
the same courses in dozens of other schools. 
In our philosophy and religion courses they 
merely pass or fail the exam of professor Easy 
or professor Flunk’em. Mostly, I fear, it is prof. 
Easy! No religion professor would ever dare get 
the reputation of being tough, for what preach- 
ers and trustees demand above everything is that 
the courses in religion shall be popular. For any 
single teacher to turn out a test as comprehen- 
sive as the typical standard test, may very well 
be fatal, for he alone must take the reproach of it. 
If I could come to my class in the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus with a comprehensive test 
which has met the requirements of standardization 
by having been criticized by a dozen or more 
authorities, and norms had been established by 
giving it not to 125 students but to 10,000, and 
then I could say to my students: “This test has 
been set up by a national committee and taken 
by several thousand students in similar courses, 
and my business is not that of the examiner, 
but a friendly teacher trying to get you ready 
to do your best in comparison with all these other 
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students”; then it seems to me my position as a 
teacher would be measurably improved. 

Of course, to achieve such a thing we teach- 
ers of religion have got to want it, and want it 
bad enough to subject the content of our teach- 
ing to rigorous criticism; we must be concerned 
to do something about the chaos which Professor 
Wickenden speaks about. 

An adequate testing program in any field, I 
think it is now generally recognized, requires the 
services of experts, and is too much to leave to 
the overloaded teachers. Testing bureaus, man- 
ned by such experts are now set up at Columbia, 
Leland Stanford, Minnesota, Chicago, and per- 
haps other universities. Men trained in these places 
are now finding their way into our departments 
of education and administrative offices in the 
colleges. The time may not be far off when an 
expert testing officer may become a standard piece 
in the academic furniture, perhaps taking the 
place of some of us deans. But the expert is 
helpless in any field where he does not have the 
full cooperation and understanding of the teacher. 
Good tests are not made by experts, nor by mere 
teachers, but by the cooperation of many teachers 
and at least one expert. For instance, in the case 
of the standard testing program in physics, under 
the direction of the Cooperative Testing Bureau 
at Teachers’ College, I believe nine teachers 
in as many schools were released from other 
responsibilities to devote special time construct- 
ing test items and administering the first draft 
of the exams by which the norms are set up. 

Another thing which should be recognized is 
that the usefulness of such a testing program 
goes beyond the construction of achievement tests 
for grading students. They are an indispensable 
instrument for analysis of individual differences 
and thus of personal guidance and counseling. 

Your committee has so far done nothing co- 
operatively toward the realization of such pur- 
poses, I have personally devised and experimented 
with certain tests on the definite understanding 
with students that results were not to be used for 
grading. These have not so far been subjected 
to adequate criticism by colleagues nor given in 
other schools. But it may be of some interest to 
state here what they are. 

Within the first two weeks of the course on 


_ |The three tests to which Dean King refers are 
in the possession of the Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Erminie Huntress, Pendle Hill, Wallingford, 
ae in case any one wishes to refer to them.— 
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Life and Teachings of Jesus I have used a 
factual test on the Gospel of Mark for the pur- 
pose of discovering backgrounds. It has been 
useful in revealing those who have no informa- 
tion at all so that special means may be taken 
to bring them up to equal opportunity with the 
others who have already had good Church School 
training. Then there are always a few with 
exceptional preparation, the type which must be 
rescued from sheer boredom where a course is 
gauged to the average. I have made a practice 
of releasing the top group on this test from cer- 
tain requirements in the course provided they will 
undertake some individual project. This year, 
for instance, I have discovered a student, some- 
what inclined to religious cynicism because of reac- 
tion to a conservative background, who has on a 
mere hint gone through Schweitzer’s Quest for 
the Historical Jesus and acquired a new scholarly 
awakening. 

A technical vocabulary test which I give after 
about six weeks to the students in religious 
orientation is always returned to them corrected. 
Another test given at the end of a year’s work 
is designed to test for consistency in religious 
thinking and attitudes. Is the student a consistent 
conservative or radical? Are his religious views 
consistent with social views? Etc.! A very diffi- 
cult matter! And my test is in the elementary 
stages of preparation. 

But I have fallen into an argument for a coopera- 
tive testing program, whereas, I started out 
merely to state the difficulties and to ask for a 
release of the committee. Those of us who are 
doing this work already will doubtless continue 
our exchanges, and perhaps some cooperative action 
may incidentally come of it. But it is evident that 
an organized program on the part of the asso- 
ciation cannot be expected soon. It is therefore 
probably wise to discontinue the announcement of 
such a committee. 

I am personally grateful to a large number of 
our members who have written encouraging let- 
ters and sent samples of their tests for study. 
Those who have cooperated in the test on the 
Life and Teachings of Jesus.deserve special com- 
mendation. They are besides Professor Wick- 


* enden of Miami University, Professor J. M. Wells 


of Hillsdale College, Dr. Paul S. Minear of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, and Dr. Clarence Tucker 
Craig of Oberlin. 

I shall attach a sample of three of the tests 
referred to for exhibits.1 
Axsion Roy 
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The Midwestern Meeting of 1939 


Midwestern N.A.B.I. assembled in Annual Meet- 
ing January 16-17 at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. Fifty-eight members and 
friends registered. The count at the most largely 
attended session was eighty-two. 

President J. M. Wells introduced Prof. T. S. 
Kepler who read the initial paper on “Why a 
Department of Religion?” The discussion of this 
paper was led by Dr. Ernest C. Colwell of the 
University of Chicago. President R. K. Hickok 
of Western College addressed the meeting on 
“What does the Administration expect of the De- 
partment of Religion?” and Dr. A. R. King pre- 
sented a paper on “Objective Examinations for 
Courses in Religion.” 

At noon, the presidential address was delivered 
by Dr. Wells on the subject, “The Strategic Posi- 
tion occupied by a Teacher of Biblical Literature.” 

The afternoon session of Monday was called 
to order at two o’clock. Four papers were read 
and discussed,—“Current Trends in New Testa- 
ment Study” by Prof. F. V. Filson of the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary of Chicago, 
“Frames of Reference” by Prof. Gordon Ross of 
Berea College, “Keeping Religion Philosophical” 
by Prof. Roger Hazelton of Olivet College, and 
“Principles of Religious Education in a Church” 
by Prof. W. A. Harper of Vanderbilt University. 

The seven o’clock dinner at the Georgian Hotel 
was largely attended and was followed by an 
illustrated lecture by Dr. R. A. Bowman on “Dan 
to Beer-Sheba and Beyond.” 


At the business session Tuesday morning, Pro- 
fessors C. S. Braden, Louise S. Eby and William 
E. Hunter were elected respectively president, 
vice-president and secretary; Professors J. M. 
Wells and Florence E. Carman were made an 
Advisory Council; Professors T. S. Kepler, J. A. 
Garber and T. P. Stephens were made the com- 
mittee on Program for the next meeting. Greet- 
ings were read from the National Meeting of De- 
cember last; the minutes of that meeting were 
read in part, and the report of the committee 
on Vacancies. A suggestion met approval that 
reinstatement of lapsed membership be effected on 
the payment of the current year’s dues. The 
Executive Committee were instructed to name a 
permanent committee on Cooperation with the 
Professors’ Section of the International Council. 
The invitation from the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Chicago to hold the next meeting 
there was accepted and the Executive Committee 
were instructed to set the date. A vote of thanks 
and appreciation was extended the Northwestern 


University for their hospitality, and also to the 
host professor, Dr. Braden. The secretary was 
instructed to copy the manuscripts read at the 
meeting in duplicate; one set for the Library of 
Midwestern, the other for circulation among 
members on request. 

Following the business session, the newly-chosen 
president, Dr. Braden took the chair and the pro- 
gram was resumed. “Recent Trends in Philosophy 
of Religion” by Prof. I. G. Whitchurch of Garret 
Biblical Institute, “Current Attitudes toward the 
Teaching of Jesus” by Prof. J. P. Love of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Louis- 
ville, and “The Future of Protestantism” by Prof. 
A. C. McGiffert of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary were the papers read. They elicited much 
and vigorous discussion. 

The 1939 meeting was concluded at two o'clock 
with many happy comments on its worth. 

E. Hunter, 
Secretary, 
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Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring 
to the attention of college and university officials 
the following list of teachers of religion who are 
available for positions. (This does not mean that 
they are at present unemployed). 

Letters should be addressed to Dr. Ivan G. 
Grimshaw, Chairman, Committee on Vacancies, 
2757 Fairmount Boulevard, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, who will forward all communications to the 
appropriate code number, thus serving to bring 
the institution and the candidates in touch with 
each other without the responsibility of making any 
recommendations or selection, 

Information concerning possible vacancies should 
also be sent to Dr. Grimshaw. 

A letter listing all those enrolled this year wa: 
sent to more than two hundred college and wi- 
versity presidents on April 15th. 


B-1—Man; A. B. (Phil.), Colgate; 2 yrs. grad. 
work (Phil. of Rel.) Union (N. Y. C); 
A. M. (Educ.), T. C. Columbia; Ph. D. 
(Phil.), Columbia. Now dean and prof. 
of phil. and rel. in college in middle west. 
Desired subjects phil. rel. and bible. 


C-1—Man; A. B. (Classics), Randolph-Macon; 
B. D. (Rel. Ed.), Emory Univ.; S. T. M. 
(N. T.) and Th. D. (N. T.) Union Sem. 
(N. Y. C.); grad. work in N. T. at Yale 
Div. School. Now prof. O. T. in Meth 
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the Seminary in Brazil. Desired subjects bib- 

y of lical lit. (includ. languages and exegesis). 

10n 

y D-1—Man; B. A. (Classics), L. Th. (Theol.), 

osen M. A. (Phil.), U. of Toronto; Ph. D. 

pro- (Anthropology), except for thesis, U. of 

phy Toronto; passed two year language tests in 

rrett Chinese, U. of Nanking. Now asst. master 

the in Canadian college. Desired subjects re- 

\ the ligion (Life and teachings of Jesus) and 

sie. anthropology (ethnological emphasis). 

ow F-1—Man; A. B. (Bible), Ohio Wesleyan; B. D. 

niarh and Ph. D. (O. T.), U. of Chicago; M. A. 
(O. T.), Boston U. Now teacher of religion 

ack in southern college. Desired subjects bible, 
rel. ed., phil. 

Al G-1—Man; A. B. (Bib. Lit.), Hiram College; 


B. D. (Pract. Theol.), Yale; M. A. (Rel- 
Educ.), U. of Chicago; Ph. D. (Phil. and 
Psych. of Rel.); U. of Edinburgh; fel- 
low in Rel. Educ. U. of Chicago, 1927-28; 
Instructor 3 yrs. in church related co-ed 
college; prof. of bible, junior college for 2 
yrs.; 2 yrs. head of dept. of rel, in mid- 
western college. Now engaged in research. 
Desired subjects bible, rel. educ., and phil. 
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H-1~Woman; A. B. (Bible), Mt. Holyoke; B. 
D. (N. T.), Union Sem.; Ph. D. (Phil.), 
Radcliffe-Harvard; one yr. grad. work in 
Sys. Theol. at Marburg; one-half yr. grad. 
study at Amer. Sch. of Oriental Research, 
Jerusalem, 2 yrs. instruc. in bib. lit. in south- 
ern women’s college. Now engaged in lit- 
erary research. Desired subjects bible, 
comp. rel., phil. 
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H-2—Man; A. B. (Phi Beta Kappa), Stanford 
U.; M. A. Harvard. Now candidate for 
Ph. D. at Harvard. Head of dept. of Eng. 
in north-western college. Desired subjects 
Eng. Bib., Church history, O. & N. Testa- 
ment. 


grad. 
rh. D. 
prof. 
west. 


J-1~Woman; A. B. (Psych.) and M. A. (Psych.), 
U. of Cal.; M. A. (N. T.) Scarritt College; 
B. D. and Th D. (O. T.) Pa- 
cific Sch. of Rel. 1 yr. teaching experience 
in Kentucky junior college. Now in special 
work. Desired subjects O. & N. T., Psych., 
English. 


K-i—Man; A. B. (Phil.), Princeton; B. D. 
(phil. of rel.), Princeton Sem, Ph. D. 
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(church hist.), Hartford Sem.; one yr. 
grad. work in N. T. and phil of rel. at 
U. of Berlin; 22 yrs. of college teaching 
experience; now prof. of phil., and rel. 
in north-eastern college. Desired subjects 
bible and rel, or general phil. 


L-1—Woman, B. S. (Math.), Monmouth; Th. M. 
(Theol.) and Th. D. (Rel. Ed.), Iliff Sch. 
of Theol; M. A. (Psych.), U. of Denver; 
grad. work at Columbia and Union Theol. 
Sem. One yr. teaching exper. in a south- 
ern junior college. Desired subjects bible, 
rel. educ., phil. of rel. 


Mc-1—Woman; B. R. E. (Bible and Fine Arts in 
Rel.), Boston U. Sch. of Rel. M. A. (Bible), 
Boston U. One yr. teaching exper. in south- 
ern junior college. Attended State Teach- 
ers’ College, West Chester, Pa., majoring in 
educ., and holds State Teachers’ diploma. 
Desired subjects bible, fine arts in religion, 
rel. educ. 


Ms-2—Man; A. B. (English), Evansville college; 
S. T. B. (Rel. Educ.) and Ph. D. (O. T.), 
Boston U. Three yrs. teaching exper. in a 
college in a mid-western state; this college 
soon to become tax-supported. Desired 
subjects bible, rel. educ., phil. 


Mc-3—Woman; B. A. (English and Phil.), U. 
of Manitoba; diploma (Bible), United 
Church of Canada Training School; M. A. 
and Ph. D. (Theol. and Ethics), U. of 
Chicago. 10 yrs. teaching exper. Now asst. 
prof. of rel. in southern woman’s college. 
Desired subjects Phil. and rel. 


M-1—Man; B. A. (Phil.), Dalhousie U. (N. S.); 
diploma (Theol.), Presby. Coll., Halifax, 
N. S.; B. D. (Rel. Educ.), Manitoba Col- 
lege; Ph. D. (Rel. Educ.), Hartford Sem- 
inary. Nine yrs. teaching exper. \ Now prof. 
of bible and phil. in south-western co-ed. 
college. Desired subject biblical literature. 


N-1—Man; A. B. (Eng. and Hist.), Wofford 
College; B. D. (O. and N. T.), Emory U.; 
M.A. (N. T. and Rel. Educ.), U. of Chicago; 
additional work at Chicago (summers only) 
to point where he will receive Ph. D. (N. 
T.) this summer. 13 yrs. teaching exper.. 
in co-ed. colleges in south and mid-west, 
with personnel and advisory relations to 

student rel. organizations and forensic ac- 
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tivities. Chief interest in teaching rel. on 
college or grad. level. For reasons of cli- 
mate and “home ties” desires permanent 
location in south or east. Desired subjects 
bib. lit. and hist., rel. educ. 


R-1—Woman; B. S. (Educ. and Soc. Science), 
Rutgers; M. A., New York U; graduate 
work at Crozer Sem. in rel. educ.; in 
sociol. at William and Mary. 18 yrs. teach- 
in exper. Now prof. in eastern girls’ school, 
desired subjects bible hist. and lit., sociol., 
econ., bus. admin. 


R-2—Man; A. B. (Hist.), Allegheny; S. T. B. 
and Ph. D. (N. T.), Boston U.;_ special 
work in N. T. at U. of Berlin. 4 yrs. teach- 
ing exper. Now alumni sec’y., and in- 
structor in rel. in an eastern co-ed. college. 
Desired subjects bible, religion, phil. of 
rel. 


S-1—Man; B. A. magna cum laude (Class. 
Lang.), Hardin-Simmons college; B. D. 
(Bib. Lit.), Union Sem.; M. A. (Patris- 
tics), Vanderbilt; S. T. M. magna cum 
laude N. T. lit.), and Th. D. (Theol.), 
Union Sem.; anticipates Ph. D. early in 
1940 in phil. of rel. from Columbia U. 10 
yrs. teaching exper. Now assoc. prof. of rel. 
in southern co-ed. college. Desired sub- 
jects bib. lit., phil., phil. of rel. 


S-2—Man; A. B. (Latin and Eng.), Western Re- 
serve U.; S. T. B. and M. A. (N. T.), 
Boston U; expects to receive Ph. D. in N. 
T. from Boston U. in summer of 1939. 
Jacob Sleeper Fellow in Universities of 
Berlin and Heidelberg, 1933-34. Four yrs. 
teaching exper. Now prof. of Eng. Bible 
in north-central co-ed. college. Desired 
subjects O. and N. T., applied Christianity. 


W-1—Man; Ph. B. Univ. of Chicago; B. D. (O. 
and N. T.), Chicago Theol. Sem.; M. A. 
N. T.) and Ph. D. (O. T.), U. of Chicago; 
certificate from Amer. Sch. of Orient. Re- 
search. Seven yrs. teaching exper. Now 


prof. of bib. lit. in south-western junior col- 
lege. Desired subjects bible and rel. in 
general. 


Contemporary Literature and the 
Teaching of Religion 
(Continued from page 68) 

I step back to step forward. It’s like the 
boy and the running broad jump. The 
fact is, I have a long lance and have to have 
room to employ it. The dirk is a city 
weapon! After all no one can well avoid 
life. Every man is born to wreak himself 
on the world. Every man in his own way. 
And every man in his own territory. A 
man’s life is not fulfilled until he has 
wreaked himself on the world in some bit- 
ter grapple—exploded himself on the world, 
as it were. But one man will do it in one 
way and another in another. In_ social 
action one may employ a number of kinds 
of missiles, and poems are one kind. A 
good poem will have a point on it just like 

a good joke... .” 

Such material has, its uses for teachers 
of religion. We will find many such com- 
mentaries on Holy Writ and on all the 
Scriptures of the past in the living page of 
today. 


Biblical Archaeology 
(Continued from page 83) 
excavations, and that they profit much 
from the preparation of these papers. And 
I am sure that the instructor himself has 
learned a great deal about Biblical history 
and religion from the offering of this course 
that he would not otherwise have com- 

pelled himself to learn. 
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